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Henry W. Grady, Reporter 
A Reinterpretation 


By Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 


N THE FORTY-SIX YEARS that have elapsed since the 
death of Henry W. Grady, managing editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution from 1880 to 1889, the facts of his brief but re- 
markable career have become obscured by a haze of myth and 
legend. Although thousands of high-school orators still declaim 
his highly significant speech on “The New South,” too often 
both declaimers and their hearers think of Grady as a political 
figure, when in truth one of the secrets of his hold upon the 
public was his steadfast refusal to run for office. Even those 
of us who recall that Grady was a journalist and not an office 
holder usually refer to him only as an editorial writer, when in 
fact he actually devoted much more of his time and talent to 
the news columns than to the editorial page. Most ironical of 
all, perhaps, is the fact that today his views on public questions 
are cited frequently by those who would make of him a reac- 
tionary, while in his own time Grady was as thoroughly pro- 
gressive as any great leader could have been without cutting 
himself off from all influence over his own people. 

The principal reason for these misconceptions is that Grady’s 
life and work have never been the subject of a critical study. 
The usual source of information is Joel Chandler Harris’s “Life 
of Henry W. Grady” (New York, 1890), a memorial volume 
which was compiled with such haste and by so many hands 
that it contains three different birthdates for its subject, not to 
mention more serious errors and the incompleteness of its slen- 
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der biographical sketch. Because of the emotional stress under 
which Harris’s book was brought together, it is necessarily too 
much a eulogy of the orator who died “literally loving a na- 
tion into peace” to be an adequate picture of the editor who, 
in the years immediately preceding his death, attracted to the 
weekly edition of the Atlanta Constitution the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper of its type in the United States." 

It is to original sources that we must go if we wish to be- 
come acquainted with the real man. Fortunately, the long in- 
accessible scrapbooks, diaries, and personal correspondence of 
Grady have now been placed in the Library of Emory Uni- 
versity, where fairly complete files of the newspapers on which 
he worked also are available. Here we come face to face with a 
genial, fun-loving and boldly enterprising young newspaperman 
who bears little resemblance, indeed, to the pompous figure of 
the Victorian monument in downtown Atlanta, or to the Grady 
of tradition, whom even the scholarly “Dictionary of American 
Biography” describes as “sentimental, pious, and . . . quite 
conventional.” To a journalist the real Grady is far more inter- 
esting and important, if withal more human, than the some- 
what legendary patron saint of Southern industrialists and pro- 
hibitionists. 

The truth is that Grady was cast in the role of “national 
pacificator” less because of his ability as an orator than because 
of his accepted leadership as an editor. Senators, governors and 
congressmen represent only a state or a district, but the direct- 
ing genius of “The South’s Standard Newspaper” could and did 
speak for his entire section, irrespective of state lines. 

The success of the Atlanta Constitution was due, further- 
more, to the fact that it had in its managing editor a great 
reporter and a master news executive. Just as in his public 
policies Grady belongs to the New South rather than to the 
Old, so in his journalistic methods he exemplifies not the per- 
sonal journalism which the Civil War rendered obsolete, but 
the modern era, with its emphasis upon the gathering and in- 
terpreting of news. The South, certainly, has never seen his like 


1 American Newspaper Directory, 1889. 
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as one who “perceived instantly the multitudinous interesting 
things of life,” and who could picture even the most difficult of 
subjects in colorful strokes that caught the popular fancy. 


RADY’S ENTRY into journalism dates from two newsy 
letters which he contributed to the Atlanta Constitution 
while he was a student at the JJniversity of Virginia in 1868- 
69.2 The sparkling style and humor of his articles so impressed 
the editor of the Constitution that, upon Grady’s return to 
Georgia, he was given the assignment of covering an excursion 
of Georgia editors over the state railroad. The inexperienced 
correspondent attracted immediate attention by his breezy 
writing and by the statement, in one of his dispatches, that 
“bribery was attempted on the press excursion.” His boldness 
and originality scored especially with the editor of the Rome 
Courier, a tri-weekly paper in one of the Georgia towns visited 
by the excursionists, with the result that by September, 1869, 
Grady had been installed as the paper’s associate editor. From 
Rome it was but a short step to Atlanta, where in 1872 he be- 
came editor and one-third owner of the Atlanta Herald. 

The founder and senior editor of the Herald was Alex St. 
Clair Abrams, who for several years following the war had been 
connected with the New York Herald. Abrams was thoroughly 
saturated with the Bennetts’ idea of what a newspaper should 
be, and from him Grady acquired his life-long conviction that 
it was the news, rather than the editorial page, which makes a 
great newspaper. The Herald was the liveliest paper Georgia 
had ever seen. It quickly eclipsed the Constitution in circula- 
tion and probably would have put the older journal out of 
business but for the fact that it lacked capital and was published 
on too ambitious a scale for the stringent financial period which 
followed the panic of 1873. 

In July, 1876, after the death of the Herald and two other 
short-lived newspaper ventures in Atlanta, Grady turned down 
the editorship of the Wilmington, North Carolina, Star in or- 
der to follow a reporter’s “hunch.” Recalling, perhaps, that his 


2 Atlanta Constitution, May 28, June 19, 1869. 
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friend St. Clair Abrams had been the Atlanta correspondent of 
the New York Herald, and that the Herald had not been carry- 
ing any special dispatches from Atlanta since Abrams’ removal 
to Florida, Grady borrowed $50 and left suddenly for New 
York. Reaching the metropolis with $3.75 in his pocket, he reg- 
istered at the Astor House, which was diagonally across the 
street from the Herald buildimg. He did not know a soul in 
New York, but he had admired the Bennetts’ paper from a dis- 
tance for its enterprise in gathering the news, its political inde- 
pendence, and its friendliness toward the South, and he felt 
that he would receive a kindly hearing there. Going to the 
office of the managing editor, Thomas B. Connery, Grady ob- 
tained an audience and asked for the position as the Herald’s 
Georgia correspondent. 

“Do you know anything about Georgia politics?” Connery 
asked. 

“¥ know more about that than anything else,” Grady replied. 

“Then sit down,” said the managing editor, “and write me 
an article on Georgia politics. I am going to be out of the office 
for a while.” 

With these words, the editor tossed Grady a pad of copy 
paper and left him alone to his task. Grady rapidly wrote out 
some 2,000 words on the Georgia political situation, and when 
Connery returned, the Atlantan was leaning back in his chair 
with his feet on the desk. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the Herald executive. 

“Nothing,” said Grady, “except that I’m through.” 

“Very well. Leave your copy on the desk, and if it amounts 
to anything, you will hear from me.” 

Such an abrupt dismissal was rather disheartening. Grady 
feared that the article might not be published for several weeks, 
if at all, and he knew that his scant funds would last hardly 
a day. 

“Early the next morning,” Grady related, “before getting out 
of bed I rang for a hall-boy and ordered a copy of the Herald. 
I actually had not strength to get up and dress myself, until I 
could see whether my article had been used. I opened the Her- 
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ald with a trembling hand, and when I saw my article, I fell 
back on the bed, buried my face in the pillow, and cried like a 
child.” 

Grady was at the Herald office that morning by 8 o'clock, 
several hours ahead of Connery, but he waited patiently until 
the managing editor arrived. The editor received him cordially. 
After complimenting him on his trial article, Connery told 
Grady that he could go back to Georgia and consider himself 
in the employ of the Herald. 

A crucial test of Grady’s reportorial ability came soon after 
his return to Atlanta. One afternoon he received a telegram 
from Connery asking him to ascertain whether a certain man 
was registered at any Atlanta hotel. Grady hastily examined 
all of the hotel registers in the city, but found no such name. 
He then sat down to determine why the Herald was so eager to 
find this particular person. In a recent issue of the Herald he 
found the answer. The stranger had been involved in some diffi- 
culties in Cuba, had fled from Havana, and had landed in 
Charleston two weeks previously. Reasoning that the fugitive 
would be more likely to go from Charlestown to New Orleans 
than to Atlanta, Grady telegraphed at his own expense to a 
friend in New Orleans, asking him to search the hotel registers 
there. The reply came back promptly that the man was regis- 
tered at the St. Charles hotel. Within three hours from the re- 
ceipt of his query, therefore, Grady sent to the amazed Con- 
nery the information that he wanted. From that moment the 
Herald’s managing editor knew that he could depend upon his 
Georgia correspondent to get the news.® 

Grady soon found, however, that the uncertain income from 
space writing for the Herald was insufficient to support his fam- 
ily. In October, 1876, he was about to go to Augusta, Georgia, 
to become editor of the Constitutionalist there, when he was of- 
fered a place as political reporter on the Atlanta Constitution 
at the same salary that he would have received in Augusta — 
$25 a week. Once again his love for reporting asserted itself, 


® Article by Amos J. Cummings, managing editor of the New York Sun, in Grady 
Scrapbooks. Clipping of Grady’s first contribution to the New York Herald, July 25, 
1876, also is preserved. 
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and he accepted the Constitution offer, retaining also his con- 
nection with the Herald.* 

In November Grady was sent by both papers on his first 
big assignment of national significance —the investigation of 
the Florida election frauds, growing out of the bitterly fought 
Presidential contest between Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
and Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat. 


HE ACCESSION of Hayes to the Presidency has been de- 
scribed as “the crowning crime of the tragic era” of Recon- 
struction.® On the night of the election, the victory of Tilden 
was celebrated everywhere, and on the next morning all of the 
New York newspapers except the Herald and the Times con- 
ceded the defeat of Hayes. The Herald asked: “Who is elected 
President? As we go to press the question is nearly as much of 
a mystery as it was Tuesday morning.” * Just what happened 
in the Times office has been sharply disputed. The story now 
generally accepted by historians is that the Times presses were 
running with an edition virtually announcing the election of 
Tilden when a telegram was received from a prominent Demo- 
crat asking for election figures on South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana. Discovering that the votes of these three states 
would give Hayes a majority of one in the electoral college, 
the managing editor of the Times, which was supporting the 
Republicans, stopped the presses and claimed victory. 

As soon as Zach Chandler, Republican national chairman, 
was apprised of the situation, he flashed telegrams to “good 
men and true” in South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, tell- 
ing each in turn that victory for the Republicans depended 
upon the vote in that state. Later in the day, Chairman Chand- 
ler boldly announced that Hayes had carried all three states 
and therefore had won the Presidency by a majority of one 
electoral vote.’ 

Although the Republicans, as a result of their Reconstruc- 
sais —— — p sate Rh gy who sapet Grady, in Atlanta News, Sept. 12, 

5 Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era "\Geaaatien, 1929), p. 522. 


®New York Herald, Nov. 8, 1876. 
T Bowers, op. cit., p. 523. 
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tion program, still controlled the election machinery in South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, they were somewhat doubt- 
ful about Florida, where the powers of the state canvassing 
board were specified by law as purely ministerial. Because of 
the fears of his party’s chieftains as to the outcome of the con- 
test, the Secretary of War hurried federal troops to Tallahas- 
see. Both Democrats and Republicans sent groups of “visiting 
statesmen” to look after their interests, and the New York 


newspapers assigned some of their best political writers to re- 
port the proceedings. 


In his first dispatch after his arrival in Tallahassee, Grady 
gave a fascinating view of the scene which he found upon his 
arrival in the usually dreamy old Florida capital.® 


The political situation here is fairly indescribable. Every- 
thing is overstrained and unnatural. It is all a whisper and a 
wink. There is nothing frank or easy. One is carried off into a 
remote corner to receive in utter secrecy the most casual in- 
formation. There are lips to your ear all day long. Intrigue 
and suspicion exist in all things. The most atrocious rumors 
poison the air hour after hour. Every stranger here is some- 
thing or other. This one (really a stationery drummer) is a 
New York detective; that one (really a corn doctor) is a pro- 
fessional mail robber; yonder fellow (really a young student 
making for the coast to fish) is a telegraph wire tapper, and 
that box he carries with him (really his tackle) is the dire 
machinery with which he is to break the wire and intercept 
messages. Venice in her palmiest days never had half so much 
of delightful mystery about her. “That barber,” whispers one 
politician to another, “is our friend. He is with us. You may 
rely on this —sh-h-h-h!” And, with his finger to his lip and a 
suppressed wink trembling on his cautious left eyelid, he is 
off, leaving us to wonder what tonsorial art has to do with 
politics, and his friend to rejoice in the knowledge that he can 
at last secure a reliably Democratic shave. The truth of the 
matter is that both parties are at sea. Neither knows exactly 
what to do, and yet is bewildered by the fear that the other 
will do it first. ... 


®’ New York Herald, Nov. 20, 1876. 
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“Grady was conspicuous everywhere” during the exciting 
days and weeks of the contest, according to an eye witness. 
His sense of humor usually placed him in “the center of a gap- 
ing, roaring circle, and he left a trail of mirth and comment in 
his wake,” making friends on both sides of the controversy. 
Before the canvassing board itself he produced two essential 
witnesses, who, allegedly under inspiration from the Republi- 
cans, were stealing away when Grady discovered them. The 
son of an official who was in daily attendance upon the pro- 
ceedings said that his father, in discussing each night around 
the family fireside the events of the day, “dwelt less and less 
upon the count, and more and more upon the presence in Tal- 
lahassee of a young Georgian representing the New York Her- 
ald, and his doings.” ® 

The canvassing board’s decision was announced about 5 
o'clock one afternoon early in December. Despite amazing 
evidence of ballot-stuffing and other frauds, the result was a 
compromise by which the governorship and other state offices 
were given to the Democrats, and Florida’s electoral votes were 
awarded to Hayes. Upon hearing the news, all of the news- 
paper correspondents except Grady rushed to the telegraph 
office, only to find that the wires had been cut, and that the 
nearest available telegraph station was at Drifton, thirty miles 
east of Tallahassee. There would be no train for many hours. 

Grady, however, was equal to the emergency. Having learned 
earlier in the day that the wires were down, he had made his 
plans accordingly. As soon as the decision was announced, he 
stepped from the capitol into a light buggy drawn by a span 
of fast horses. While a negro driver headed the horses toward 
Drifton, Grady sat back and concentrated upon his story. 

Although considerable time was lost when his driver fell 
asleep and allowed the horses to take the wrong road, Grady 
reached Drifton at 10 o’clock that night, ahead of every other 
correspondent. When the others did arrive, they discovered 
that their Georgia rival had taken possession of the office by 
buying the telegraph operator’s entire library — a well-thumbed 

® Article by W. T. Turnbull in Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 28, 1890. 
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copy of Webster’s blue-backed speller—and tearing from it 
enough matter to hold the wires until he could complete his 
story. Thus it happened that the Atlanta Constitution and the 
New York Herald were the only newspapers that printed the 
results of the Florida count in their early editions the next 
day.'° 

The controversy over the election continued until the eve of 
Hayes’ inauguration. Grady stayed with the story nearly four 
months in all, remaining in Florida until January and then go- 
ing to Washington. 

Before leaving Tallahassee, Grady made for his own satis- 
faction an affidavit to the effect that Tilden had carried the 
state. Subsequent events proved that he was right. In the 
spring of 1878, while a bill was pending in Congress in an at- 
tempt to revive the question of Hayes’ title to the Presidency, 
Grady returned to Florida. On this visit he obtained full con- 
fessions from the two principal manipulators of the frauds. 
His exclusive story occupied the most important news position 
in the Herald on April 24, and further details held the spotlight 
on April 25, 26 and 27. For this “scoop” James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Jr., sent him a check for $1,000." 

The Constitution also reported that Grady had received an 
offer from New York “so attractive that he could hardly refuse 
it,” but refuse it he did.'* His experience as a political reporter 
had given him a new sense of poise and confidence. He now had 
a job thoroughly to his liking. 

In order that he might have more time as a free-lance, Grady 
gave up his $25-a-week salary on the Constitution to become 
a space writer. His “string” by 1878 included, besides the Con- 
stitution and the Herald, the Philadelphia Times, the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, the Detroit Free Press, 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal. His income from these pa- 
pers during 1879 totaled $3,843 — “‘a pretty good year’s work,” 
he wrote in his diary. 

10 Thid. 


1 Joel C. Harris, Life of Henry W. Grady (New York, 1890), p. 77. 
2 Atlanta Constitution, June 14, 1878. 
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HE PROBLEM of bringing about a better understanding 
between North and South engaged Grady’s attention as 
a newspaperman long before he made any speeches on the sub- 
ject. In fact, some of his best work along this line was done in 
1877-81, while he was a roving correspondent. He traveled fre- 
quently to the North and wrote of that section and its leaders 
for the Constitution, the Louisville Courier-Journal and other 
Southern papers. To the Northern newspapers and magazines 
which he represented he continually was contributing inter- 
views with leading Southerners, and feature stories on the prog- 
ress and possibilities of the New South. In this way he helped 
to carry out the injunction of another great Georgian, L. Q. C. 
Lamar, who in his eulogy of Sumner, the dead Abolitionist, in 
1874 had said, “My countrymen, let us know one another and 
we will love one another.” 

Grady’s favorite form of reporting was the interview — “the 
neatest and handiest thing in journalism,” he called it. The in- 
terview was a comparatively new device at this time, and some 
papers were endorsing it, others denouncing it. Grady, as “one 
of the chief sinners, if there be any sin in the practice,” was its 
warm defender. In an article “On Interviewing,” he wrote that 
“Socrates, a thoroughly respectable person, introduced the cus- 
tom on the streets of Athens.” Pointing out that the birth of 
the newspaper interview was an accident, due to the haste with 
which a New York Herald reporter wrote out a conversation 
with one of the participants in the raid at Harper’s Ferry in 
1859, Grady explained why he considered it so desirable: 


The idea took like wild-fire. The system of interviewing 
gave more dignity to a report. It brought the person inter- 
viewed and the public face to face. It enabled the correspond- 
ent to preserve the flavor of the great man’s individuality, and 
carry his subtle characteristics into print. By leading him 
from the single thread of a narrative into suggestive by-ways 
and turn-outs, all the minor lights and shades of information 
could be brought out. 

. . . A skillful journalist, fully acquainted with the specific 
points upon which the public desires to hear from a noted per- 
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son, and knowing by instinct what will be of interest, can, 
by leading him into the deviable lines of discussion, and pick- 
ing out of him exactly what is wanted, get up a much more 
interesting paper, and convey to the public more information, 
than would come from the great man . . . alone and unaided. 

The great objection to interviews is that many persons 
consider them an unreliable way of putting things. On the 
contrary, they are the most reliable way. . . . I have always 
found that public men prefer them to any other method of 
communicating with the public; and it is only the fewest of 
them that are ever denied. I have interviewed nearly every 
prominent man in the South and many of the greatest men in 
the North and West. I have published interviews covering 
from one to three columns, and giving their words and pe- 
culiar expressions. And I have never had one single man to 
seriously deny the authenticity or correctness of the inter- 
view. 

I do not claim extra care or correctness. I simply use my- 
self as an example to show that interviews are almost in- 
variably correct and authentic. Of the thousands of impor- 
tant interviews with important people printed daily in the 
press, North and South, one can count on the fingers the 
whole number that have been impeached. . . . Newspapers 
and rival correspondents frequently issue . . . denials, with- 
out the slightest sort of authority for them. 


Trouble arises, Grady apprehended, when “some journalists 
publish an interview without having obtained permission to do 
so.” But “no reputable journalist will do this sort of work,” he 
added. “It is a violation of every suggestion of decency and 
propriety, and the man who filches a conversation in this way 
had much better steal the money out of his victim’s pocket. 
It is the underhanded work that has given to journalists the 
name of ear-wigs and spies, and that has thrown suspicion on 
their work.” '® 

The friendships which grew out of his interviews during 
these years with some 500 prominent persons, North and South, 
were invaluable to Grady throughout his career. Indeed, it is 

18 Atlanta Constitution, Aug. 16, 1879. 
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doubtful whether he ever would have become a part owner of 
the Atlanta Constitution if he had not gone in January, 1880, 
to Louisville, Kentucky, and “scooped the country” on the 
plans of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad for expansion to 
Atlanta and thence to the coast. Grady obtained the exclusive 
story from Victor Newcomb, the dynamic young president of 
the L.& N., who took a decided fancy to him. Newcomb invited 
Grady to accompany him on several trips. While the two were 
in New York in May, 1880, Grady made such a favorable im- 
pression upon Cyrus W. Field, the millionaire merchant and 
promoter of the first trans-Atlantic cable, that Field lent him 
$20,000 with which to buy a quarter interest in the Constitu- 
tion.'* Guided by Newcomb in a speculation, Grady profited 
enough out of a spectacular rise in L. & N. stock to pay back 
the entire loan within two years. 

Although Grady became managing editor of the Constitu- 
tion when he acquired an interest in the paper, he continued for 
at least two years to spend more of his time on the road than 
in the office. “I am on the wing all the time,” he told a reporter 
of the Charlotte Observer in April, 1881. “I passed one-third 
of my time last year in a sleeper, and I haven’t had an hour’s 
rest in ten years.” At this time he still had “co-equal super- 
vision” of the New York Herald’s Southern correspondence, 
and was engaged in writing for the Herald, from advance 
sheets, a review of Jefferson Davis’ long-anticipated book. 
Grady had come to North Carolina, accompanied by two ar- 
tists, to prepare a series of illustrated articles for Harper’s and 
the New York Graphic. “I suppose I have written more about 
the South,” he said, “than any man living.” '® 

After covering Atlanta’s first International Cotton Exposi- 
tion in the fall of 1881 for the Northern press, Grady gave up 
outside newspaper connections and devoted his attention to 
the Constitution. But even as managing editor he could never 
resist the desire to report a big news event. “There is no sense 
of editorial dignity about me,” he explained. “I hold that the 


% Original documents in Grady Collection, Emory oy - 
Clipping from Charlotte Observer, April, 1881, in Grady Scrapbooks. 
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editor of a newspaper or anybody else about the establishment 
ought to do anything that comes to his hand, for news is the 
feature and opinions are of secondary importance. If I see a dog 
fight and think I can hit it off to suit the reader, I am going 
to do it.” 1° 

There are hundreds of instances, according to his associates, 


in which Grady the managing editor voluntarily assumed the 
duties of a reporter.'* 


S A MANAGING EDITOR, Grady believed that “news- 
papers, like men, proved themselves in emergencies.” '* 
While he insisted that his paper should be evenly good from 
day to day, he had boyish delight in the occasions that justi- 
fied a “big spread.” His mind and hand were never surer, Har- 
ris has testified, than “when the huge press of the Constitution 
was waiting his orders; when the forms were waiting to be 
closed; when the compositors were fretting and fuming over 
copy, and when, perhaps, an express train was waiting ten min- 
utes over time to carry the Constitution to its subscribers. . . . 
He seemed to infuse something of his fire and enthusiasm into 
every member of his staff, and each man seemed to feel it was 
incumbent upon him to be at his best. . . .” Besides being 
“able to tell news when he saw it,” writes still another asso- 
ciate, “he was equally able to tell in advance when it was going 
to happen, and he could usually manipulate things so as to 
make it happen.” !® 
Grady’s methods were Napoleonic. In a hotly contested elec- 
tion between Democrats and Independents in the fall of 1882, 
for example, the Constitution spent more than $2,000 in gath- 
ering the returns from two Congressional districts, mountain- 
ous and sparsely settled. Ordinarily the returns would have 
been days or weeks coming in. Grady determined to have the 
results the day after election. He chartered special engines, ran 
telephone and telegraph wires, engaged operators to stay up 
all night and established relays of horsemen in the mountains. 
ee oy alae 


'8 Atlanta Constitution, Sept. 5, 1886. 
18 Thomas H. Martin, Atlanta and Its Builders (New York, 1902), p. 652. 
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One of the couriers rode forty-three miles over the mountains 
in four hours and ten minutes to bring returns from precincts 
that were shut off from railroad and telegraph. Within ten hours 
after the polls closed, the Constitution announced the full re- 
turns from the two districts.”° 

Grady realized the value not only of general news but of such 
special departments as society and sports. In those days of 
bare-knuckle prize fights, there was always a Constitution rep- 
resentative at the ringside, no matter where the fight might 
take place. Grady organized walking matches and bicycle races, 
charged admission and paid out the proceeds in prizes to the 
contestants. He was a baseball fan, and agitated the matter 
until Atlanta had a team in the Southern League. One day 
Captain Evan P. Howell, the editor and majority stockholder 
of the Constitution, complained about the telegraph tolls on 
baseball news. “If you don’t stop it,” he warned Grady, “I’m 
going to charge it up to you.” “That’s all right, charge it,” 
the managing editor replied. “I’m going to have the baseball 
news just the same.” ?! 

The Constitution built up an extensive network of corre- 
spondents throughout the South, with Grady personally direct- 
ing their work. On April 2, 1886, the paper boasted that it had 
used 12,000 words over the wire that day in addition to the 
8,000 words received from the Associated Press. Its monthly 
bill for telegraphic service, the Constitution stated, was “as 
much as that of every other daily paper in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and Florida combined.” 

When an earthquake shook the entire eastern seaboard of 
the United States on August 31, 1886, and news of Charleston’s 
terrible disaster reached Atlanta, Grady was off on the first 
train for South Carolina. The regular train could go no farther 
than Augusta, but by carriage, boat, and special engine Grady 
reached Charleston at 10 o’clock on the night of September 2. 
He was the first newspaperman on the scene from the outside 
world.?? 


2 Atlanta Constitution, Nov. 7, 8, 9, 1882. 
2 Article by “Bill ig ® in Atlanta Constitution, Dec. 29, 1889. 
2 New York World, Sept. 2, 1886. 
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Riding over the city and interviewing authorities during the 
night and early morning after his arrival, Grady wrote and tele- 
graphed to the Constitution, the New York World, the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and several other newspapers a story of more 
than 5,000 words on the earthquake. It was the most impor- 
tant event, to his mind, since the surrender of the Confederate 
army. He remained in Charleston several days, reporting not 
only the local details but obtaining from scientists throughout 
the country their opinions as to the probable cause and out- 
come of the tremor. Papers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago later copied the opinions of their own scientists 
from the Constitution.?* 

The Cincinnati Enquirer editorially termed Grady’s articles 
“the most brilliant and accurate description of the earthquake 

. that had appeared in print.” The New York World said 
they “show in a strong light the value of the trained journalis- 
tic mind in grasping at once the salient points on a subject.” ** 

Published in the World over his full name, the stories from 
Charleston placed Grady “suddenly and conspicuously before 
the whole American people.” Just a few weeks later, he received 


an invitation to address the New England Society of New 
York. He was the first Southern man since the war to be so 
honored. 


HE NATIONAL PROMINENCE gained by his speech 
on “The New South” in December, 1886, made it neces- 
sary for Grady to devote more and more of his time to his of- 
fice and to the editorial page, and less to the outside exploits 
in which he so delighted. His correspondence was tremendous. 
Often he would have as many as fifty callers in a single morn- 
ing.2® He was the first national figure that the booming young 
city of Atlanta had produced, and every politician sought to 
hang on his coat-tail. 
Office life did not agree with Grady. His uncommonly active 
mind and naturally nervous temperament required as a balance 
3 Atlanta Constitution, Sept. 5, 1886. 


*4 Tbid., Sept. 9, 1886. 
% Information from J. R. Holliday, Atlanta, who was Grady’s secretary in 1886-89. 
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wheel the physical activity to which he had been accustomed. 
A comparison of photographs in the Emory collection shows 
that the trim, athletic figure of 1881 had become, by the latter 
part of 1887, unhealthily puffy and paunchy. “I went out for a 
half-hour today —the first time I had been on Whitehall in 
six months,” he wrote to his mother in December, 1888. When 
pneumonia struck him on the trip to Boston a year later, his 
tired body had no strength to resist it. 

Among the manuscripts found on the dead editor’s desk was 
a sheet containing his last batch of editorial paragraphs. One 
of these perhaps reveals a deep longing of the great journal- 
ist whom fame and circumstance had thrust into an unsought 
arena. “A good reporter who subsides into an able editor,” it 
said, “marks a loss to journalism.” 2° Henry Grady was a good 
reporter. 


°6 Grady Manuscripts, Emory University. 





Journalistic Education Under the 


Third Reich 


By Reve. R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


Professor Barlow is on leave of absence from the University of 
Illinois studying press conditions and news production methods in 
European countries. He has spent several months in research and 
study in Heidelberg University and the University of Berlin. 

DUCATION in journalism under the Third German Reich 

is undergoing substantial changes. 

Before the National Socialist party took control of Germany 
in 1933, journalistic education, in the dozen institutes for the 
science of journalism that had been set up in as many universi- 
ties, was characterized by the teaching of the doctrines of liber- 
alism under the Weimar Constitution, by an emphasis upon 
pure research, by a motivation along cultural rather than prac- 
tical professional lines, including an attitude of aristocratic 
aloofness from technical subjects like printing, editing, make- 
up and anything like intensive training in journalistic writing. 

The free press doctrines, which constituted a phase of the 
individualism of German social democracy between the revolu- 
tions of 1918 and 1933, were in line with those of the German 
press, which as late as October, 1932, adopted a resolution 
against Nazi boycotts of newspapers, declaring, “Legal power 
must be raised against such methods of terrorism, and com- 
bined and strong conviction should oppose any violence to lib- 
erty of the mind. . . .” 

The emphasis upon pure research was most marked. Profes- 
sor Karl d’Ester in his little volume, “Zeitungswesen,” pub- 
lished in 1928, wrote: 


It is a misinterpretation of newspaper science to make it 
responsible for training journalists, Its immediate goal is re- 
search. For it to be otherwise would be like making a lecturer 
on Roman law a trainer of lawyers, or a lecturer on literature 
responsible for turning out novelists.’ 

1 Page 132. 
857 
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Even today, under the changes wrought by the Hitler gov- 
ernment, professors of journalism will insist that journalistic 
research is the primary objective in German schools of jour- 
nalism. Certainly Germany has produced more in the way of 
research in the field of journalism than has any other country. 
Whether it will continue to do so under the influences operating 
today from the direction of the government remains to be 
proved. 

The cultural emphasis was the next strongest attribute. 
Journalism was viewed as a subject to be pursued, as is history 
or sociology, by the student as a part of his liberal education. 
For the future banker or lawyer, a knowledge of the part the 
newspaper plays in social and economic affairs was deemed 
pertinent. Not only the newspaper, but publicity and propa- 
ganda, the magazine, advertising, radio and cinema provided 
subject matter for the so-called popular lectures, or lectures of 
general interest, given by the faculties in journalism. In recent 
years this emphasis has been growing in American schools of 
journalism, and a year ago the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism undertook a study of general courses in jour- 
nalism. An examination of German methods in this respect 
might be helpful in the work of that committee. 

The “practical” emphasis, in Germany, that upon profes- 
sional training of prospective journalists, has not been devel- 
oped as it has been in the United States, due, probably, in part 
at least, to the small number of professional students enrolled. 
Among the twelve universities offering instruction in journalism 
in Germany, the enrollment of non-professional students ranges 
from approximately twenty-five to 200, the largest being at the 
Institut fiir Zeitungswissenschaft at the University of Berlin, 
and the number of professional students is approximately one- 
half of the number of general non-professional students. I was 
told that about one-fourth of the professional students at Berlin 
intended to become newspapermen. 

Another explanation, given by German professors them- 
selves, is that they are opposed in theory to setting up practical, 
technical courses. They prefer to lecture about how a news- 
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paper is made rather than to put the student through the tech- 
nical processes of actually making a newspaper. The approach 
is sociological, analytical, and to a small extent descriptive, as 
it is also in American schools, but without our practical 
emphasis. 

A third explanation probably is that German journalism 
does not call for technical expertness as does American news- 
paper-making. German newspapers are small, headlines are 
simple, the number of news items and articles is so little as to 
call for no intricate office technique. German editors occupy 
private offices, well-upholstered and sublimely devoid of the 
rush and hurry of American editorial rooms. 

Courses in writing practice have crept into the German cur- 
riculum, but here the emphasis is purely on literary form and 
upon thought material. The writing of interpretative articles, 
reviews, and feuilleton material has received the attention of 
these courses. Practical exercises are limited. 

Today, under the Nationa! Socialist philosophy demanding 
practical, useful service to the State, a new spirit is being evi- 
denced that is making profound changes in the instructional 
methods. Certain changes have already been effected. 


O UNDERSTAND what is happening in German insti- 
— for journalism, one must look first at the organiza- 
tional changes that have been effected. Boards of directors of 
the institutes have been purged of all elements unfriendly to the 
National Socialist party and philosophy. Directors were scruti- 
nized carefully, with the result that enthusiastic Nazi teachers 
have recently taken over the directorships of several institutes 
for journalism. These institutes were next organized into the 
DZV, the Deutsche Zeitungswissenschaftliche Verband, under 
the Reich education ministry. As is well known, students in all 
German universities are organized into Verbdnde which are a 
part of the same organizational set-up. Journalism students 
have their own division in the national society. The monthly 


magazine, Zeitungswissenschaft, is the official publication of 
the DZV. : 
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Thus, today professors of journalism have been incorporated 
into the governmental hierarchy, just as editors have been. 
They are subject to control by both the Education and the 
Propaganda ministries. 

The second important development was the issuance last 
summer by the Reich education ministry, in conjunction with 
the Reich propaganda ministry and the DZV, of a “unified 
teaching plan” for journalistic education. The plan was an- 
nounced to take effect this last fall. The plan lists six courses, 
as follows: 

I. Publicity Methods, Psychology and technique of publicity 
through the newspaper, magazine, radio, film, placard, speech, 
theater, etc. 

II. History of Journalism. History of early newspapers. His- 
tory of modern German newspapers. 

III. Newspaper Theory I. (Theoretical construction and 
practical workings.) The unity of newspaper activities, its intel- 
lectual, economic and technical influence. The editor. The pub- 
lisher. The editorial staff. Getting and preparing material. Eco- 
nomic foundations of the newspaper (business department, 
business theory, advertising). Technical production of the news- 
paper. 

IV. Newspaper Theory II. (Political position and public ef- 
fect.) State and press. The newspaper and its relation to other 
fields. The reader. The present organization of the press (Reich 
press chamber, press societies, etc.) Newspaper statistics. 

V. The Foreign Press. History and present structure of the 
press in the more important countries with special reference to 
their economic and political relationships, and their bearing 
upon Germany. German-language newspapers published 
abroad. 

VI. A. Magazine Journalism. History and structure of Ger- 
man magazine journalism. Foreign magazine journalism with 
special reference to its economic and political relationships. 
B. The New Press Law. Historical development and present 
position of German press law. Comparison with foreign press 
law. 
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This official curriculum provides a course for each semester 
of the usual three-year course of study in a German institute 
for journalism. Each course is intended to be a Hauptthema or 
leading course for the semester. The institutes may offer as 
many additional courses as they have facilities and faculty for. 

The result is that all of the schools for journalism are offering 
during the first or winter semester, 1935-36, the first course in 
the Lehrplan, “Publicity Methods.” At the University of Berlin 
this course is offered in the general or non-professional cur- 
riculum. Apparently, the Lehrplan is designed for both profes- 
sional and non-professional students, however. At Heidelberg I 
was informed the Lehrplan is intended for professional students 
and that students must be prepared, in taking examinations for 
a license to practice journalism, in all six of the courses in the 
Lehrplan. 

On its face, the Lehrplan does not change the emphasis in 
the direction of either professional or non-professional motiva- 
tion. In this respect it conforms to the standard approach to the 
teaching of journalism in Germany. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE of the Lehrplan is, first, that it is in 
line with the regimentation that is going on in all forms of 
German activity. It presents a curriculum which has been de- 
creed by the government with the expectation that it will be 
followed. Second, it is an improvement over the variegated 
offerings of the schools of journalism in the past. The curriculum 
in each school has been based much more upon the interests of 
the individual professors than upon the needs of the students. 
One school offers a course in the English and American press, 
another a course in the Argentine press, and so on, because there 
happens to be a professor on the staff whose research has pre- 
pared him to give a particular course. This variety of courses in 
2 Among such additional courses in eleven of the twelve institutes for journalism 
which are providing instruction in journalism this year are: Germany in its ——_ 
with world opinion during the World war and today; the German language in pract 
publicity; the German-Polish problem; the problem and meaning of the film; the Eng- 
lish an ‘the French press; social functions of the North American press; discussion of 
Argentine daily newspapers; meaning of the newspaper in international affairs; puaey 
into the literature of journalism; study of individual newspapers; place of the 


press 
the life of the people; art criticism ; practice course in (a) political. (b) financial, (ec) 
feuilleton journalism, 
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the different schools is the reason why German students in the 
past studied each year in a different university. 

The Lehrplan is intended to provide the basic courses in 
every school of journalism so that student migration may be 
reduced — especially to Berlin. It will keep a large number of 
students at home in Hamburg and Munich and other centers. 

Thus, besides providing a better co-ordinated curriculum, 
especially in the smaller provincial universities, the Lehrplan is 
designed, in the third place, to distribute enrollment more 
evenly among the various institutes for journalism in the uni- 
versities. 

Accompanying the new organization set-up and the promul- 
gation of the Lehrplan is a third change — one which obviously 
was to be expected, and which is suggested in the Lehrplan 
curriculum by the use of such phrases as “the new press law,” 
“the modern German newspaper,” and “the new Germany.” 
Instruction in journalism must insist upon a discipline that up- 
holds the Third Reich with its National Socialist ideology and 
policies, just as the American educational system supports the 
principles of the Constitution and of representative democracy. 
The ideology of the Weimar republic has been scotched com- 
pletely. 

A fourth significant development in journalistic education 
under Nazi Fiihrung or “leadership” is that journalistic educa- 
tion today is animated by a sense of usefulness and practicality, 
and of direction which, if logically carried out in the spirit of 
the National Socialist philosophy, may very well result in the 
addition of more practical and technical courses to the journal- 
istic curriculum. 

The National Socialist theory scoffs at “intellectualism” or 
pure knowledge as compared with applied knowledge or science. 
Learning must serve a useful purpose in the German nation. 
Professors as such have no value unless they fit into the gigantic 
Staat- and Volksdienst mechanism that is being erected. So 
journalistic education must be applied toward useful and prac- 
tical ends that will make for a stronger nation and race. In this 
sense journalistic education is more “practical” than it was 
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under the Weimar republic. It has become infused with a quick- 
ened conscience and a spirit of objectivity. 

To Dr. Emil Dovifat, director of the Institut fiir Zeitung- 
swissenschaft in the University of Berlin, I addressed the fol- 
lowing question, bearing upon this point: “How far will the 
National Socialist philosophy of practical, useful service to the 
state transform the theory of education for journalism in Ger- 
many?” 

Dr. Dovifat wrote out the answer, as follows: “You have 
grasped exactly the right interpretation with regard to the 
more marked leaning of our science of journalism toward the 
practical side. The interpretation customary in the former Ger- 
many, though by no means entirely representative, that knowl- 
edge is worth pursuing for its own sake, has been considerably 
abandoned. 

“Out of that interpretation there remains the thoroughness 
of method of scientific work, but the eye is today always turned 
toward the State, and every scientific activity is to be tested 
according to its usefulness to nation and state. 

“For this reason, therefore, our discipline has been turned 
more toward practical channels, and in two directions: it serves 
first for the specialized training of future journalists; but has 
besides the special task of turning the attention of university 
students of every branch and also members of schools for popu- 
lar education toward the organization and special problems of 
publicity. 

“You see today, for example, that not only in Berlin Univer- 
sity, but equally in a number of other universities and extension 
colleges, journalism is a very active subject. 

“As far as the methods are concerned, they have changed to 
the extent that, as you know, the whole teaching force in all 
German universities has been coordinated into a firm system by 
the program set out for the science of journalism. 

“The handling of the material presented naturally follows in 
principle the old scientific research methods, which, however, 
have been stimulated and invigorated by being given a new 
practical goal.” 
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as compared with “cultural”—although much culture is 
practical and useful, of course—as used by Dr. Dovifat does 
not mean “practical” in the sense that the American uses the 
word. There is no clear intent, yet, to teach by doing. Yet the 
National Socialist theory strongly upholds the dignity of labor 
and the idea of training by doing, and it is not unlikely that 
the years ahead will see the development of practical ways of 
teaching journalism in addition to the present cultural and 
research methods. 

An expression of this practical philosophy is found in the 
requirement, contained in the 1933 press law, that every young 
journalist must serve an apprenticeship of nine months in a 
newspaper office and attend a Reichspresseschule for jour- 
nalism for three months. Completion of the three-year curricu- 
lum in an institute of journalism reduces the apprenticeship 
period to six months of service in a publishing house. Upon 
completion of the apprenticeship, the young journalist is enti- 
tled to make application for enrollment upon the Reich list of 
licensed journalists. 

The Reichspresseschule is conducted by professors of jour- 
nalism with the assistance of editors, and three such courses 
were given in Berlin during the last year, with an enrollment 
of eighty or ninety students in each course. 

The course of instruction reveals a more practical emphasis 
than does the Lehrpian. The program consists of lectures on 
journalism and government, trips to government departments, 
government works, and historical buildings, practice exercises 
in writing, and physical exercises, including marching and 
camping. The apprentices wear civilian clothes during their 
study exercises and special uniforms during their military exer- 
cises. Back of this instruction is the basic Nazi theory, “Make 
a good citizen, first; one that is loyal to the new German na- 
tion; a healthy, morally-clean, and useful citizen. Second, teach 
him how to use his professional training in the service of the 
Nation and the State.” 

A fifth substantial development is suggested by Dr. Dovi- 


[’ IS OBVIOUS, however, that the meaning of “practical” 
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fat’s statement. It is the increased significance which journalism 
and journalistic education has assumed in the life of the na- 
tion. Years before Hitler came into power, his observations 
revealed to him the importance of the press in the life of a 
people. In “Mein Kampf” he states that the influence of the 
press is “by far the strongest and the most penetrating of all,” 
and that the government must keep “control of this instru- 
ment of popular education with absolute determination, and 
place it at the service of the State and Nation.” 

Today the institutes of journalism conduct, under the pro- 
visions of national law, short courses for editors and the three- 
months courses for apprentices described above. Professors of 
journalism are active in the councils of the government depart- 
ments. One of them is a member of the Propaganda Ministry 
organization, and another is the chief of the foreign press sec- 
tion of the NSDAP, the National Socialist party. Two other 
professors upon whom I called several times were not in be- 
cause they were attending conferences “at the Ministry,” 
whether Education or Propaganda I was not informed, al- 
though they deal with both. 

Journalistic education has been recognized in Germany as 
of serious significance. Its position in University and in na- 
tional affairs has been enormously strengthened. 


VENTURE the prediction of a sixth change in journal- 
istic education in Germany. Time will, of course, tell 
whether the primary objective of institutes for journalism — 
research — will be impaired or improved under National So- 
cialist direction. Certainly the signs indicate that research will 
be directed in support of “Blut und Boden,” “Gleichans- 
chauung,” and the other slogans of the new Germany. Thus 
research, like education, will be not an activity of pure science 
but an agent of propaganda for the Third Reich. Research of 
this type will probably continue for some time to take pre- 
cedence over education for journalists. 
To summarize, the National Socialist State is changing the 
character of journalistic education: 
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(a) by regimenting the institutes of journalism, the facul- 
ties, and the students into organizations responsible to the 
government, which is the instrument of the National Socialist 
party; 

(b) by the promulgation of a unified teaching plan, which 
has its practical advantages; 

(c) by the insistence upon the teaching of National So- 
cialist ideology, with its emphasis upon race, patriotism and 
service to the State; 

(d) by infusing journalistic education with a sense of ob- 
jectivity and practical usefulness in the National Socialist 
scheme; 

(e) by an increased emphasis upon the significance of jour- 
nalism in the affairs of the nation and as a subject for study; 

(f) by creating such pressures that research inevitably must 
be infused with a propagandist purpose. 





The Measurement of Editorial Attitudes 


By Cuiztton R. Busy anp JANE Cook 
Stanford University 


I 


RECURRENT CHALLENGE has been heard during the 

last fifteen years that the quantitative method applied to 
social research would strike a rich vein of truth,’ and more re- 
cently the challenge has been extended to the field of research 
in journalism.” 

The quantitative method, of course, implies statistical inter- 
pretation of data. Undoubtedly several fields exist in which 
statistical method is extremely useful. Data and conclusions ex- 
pressed in terms of indices and coefficients of correlation often 
have more meaning than verbal expressions, and measurements 
made in units of the standard deviations are sometimes more 
accurate even in the subjective sense. What type of problem is 
best explored by the quantitative method and what are the 
limitations of that method when applied to specific types of 
investigation? This paper essays to answer in a preliminary way 
the second question with reference to a specific type of investi- 
gation in journalism — the measurements of editorial attitude. 


II 


Severa! measurements of attitude have been made success- 
fully and at least one has significance for journalism. Russell 
and Wright, in 1933, reported a study which measured the in- 
tensity of attitude of China and Japan vis-a-vis each other dur- 
ing 1930-32, newspaper editorials serving as representations of 
state attitude.’ It was their thesis that, if such measurements 
should prove to be reliable indices to future action by a state, 
Elective Governmental Office,” American Political Science ‘Review, 26:537-544" Gune, 


1932); S. M. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, (New York, 1928); H. Gosnell, 


“Statisticians and Political Scientists,’ American Political Science Review, 27:392-—4038 
(June, 1933). 


2M. M. Willey, “Quantitative Method and Research in Journalism,” JourNALiIsm 
QUARTERLY, 12:255-265 (September, 1935). 


% James T. Russell and Quincy Wright, “National Attitudes on the Far Eastern 
Controversy,” American Political Science Review, 27:555-576 (Aug., 1988). 
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they would have considerable utility in the art of statesman- 
ship. Ultimately agencies would develop along the lines of busi- 
ness forecasting agencies to analyze “great numbers of papers 
from day to day and depict the changing attitudes of states in 
moving graphs” which “could be distributed to all parts of the 
world as a regulating device for statesmen.”” Whatever reserva- 
tions one might have as to such possibilities, the inference is 
undoubtedly sound that these data would have more reliability 
than the data furnished to foreign offices by accredited diplo- 
mats from day to day, as such information has been published 
in documentary form since the World War; it is incredible that 
the eyes and ears of foreign offices could have been so misin- 
formed. 

The investigators utilized the technique invented by Pro- 
fessor L. L. Thurstone*—a rank-order method of having 
judges allocate editorial statements on a continuous scale at 
equal appearing intervals according to their judgment of the 
intensity of attitude represented in each statement, hostile or 
favorable. By equal appearing intervals is meant that the dis- 
tance on the scale between the midpoints of any two adjacent 
intervals equals subjectively the distance between the mid- 
points of any other two adjacent intervals. The mechanics of 
the technique consist in the distributing in eleven piles cards 
containing typed statements which are representative of edito- 
rial expressions. Hostile statements are placed in the five piles 
to the left of pile 6 (whose midpoint is representative of a neu- 
tral attitude) and favorable statements to the right. For each 
set of cards and for each judge the mean intensity of attitude 
for each month is determined and the values plotted on a time- 
sequence graph.® 

The curve which represented this data exhibited a down- 
ward tendency after the early months of 1931 ® in both countries 
with several degrees of difference in attitude at each end of the 


* Although Professor Thurstone has discussed this and other methods in numerous 
places, an excellent example of the technique is contained in L. L. Thurstone and E. J. 
Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes (Chicago, 1930). 

5 Editorial statements for 1930 were so few that the mean was calculated by quar- 
ters instead of months by Russell and Wright. 

® The attack on Mukden occurred on September 18, 1931. 
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curve; that is, in 1930 and late in 1932. Undoubtedly the trends 
plotted coincide rather accurately with the trained historian’s 
common sense evaluation of the historical events during the 
period. 
lil 
S THE THURSTONE technique of much value in the 
measurement of the most common editorial expressions as 
reflecting attitude? Or does it usefully measure editorial atti- 
tudes only when they refer to a major historical crisis? The 
writers set out to test the usefulness of the method by applying 
it to a situation that is of next to major importance, the edito- 
rial attitudes of representative American newspapers toward 
the Soviet regime over a five-year period, 1930-34. In view of 
certain events during this period it was thought that a time- 
sequence examination of the attitudes might reveal some de- 
cided shift in editorial opinion— probably a change from hos- 
tile to more favorable attitude. Such events were the recogni- 
tion of the regime by the United States government, the Russo- 
American rapproachment growing out of the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria, and Russia’s entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. 

Five newspapers were studied: the New York Times, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
San Francisco News (Scripps-Howard), and the San Francisco 
Examiner (Hearst). Opinions contained in Brisbane’s column 
were attributed to the Examiner inasmuch as that paper con- 
tained so few editorials concerning Russia. Editorials were 
copied and their main point reduced to a paragraph.’ These 
statements were submitted to a list of fourteen judges who were 
instructed carefully how to rank them.’ The judges were either 
members of the Russian Institute of the Hoover War Library 

7™Cf. appendix for representative statements and their mathematical intensity of 


hostility and ambiguity. 


5 On the advice of the editor, a more detailed explanation of the method is supplied 
for the information of the readers of this article. Readers also are referred to the refer- 
ences listed in the footnotes. 

After each judge had arranged the editorial statements in piles, his judgment as to 
each statement, thus expressed, was recorded on a tally sheet. Thus one judge may 
have placed a specific statement in pile 1, a second judge in pile 2, and a third judge 
in pile 8. These +." were plotted cumulatively and the median taken midway of 
the ordinate axis (a percentage scale). This median represented the mean intensity 
of attitude of the newspaper as reflected through the average judgment of the judges. 
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Trends by Years in Editorial Opinion of Soviet 
Russia: 1930-1934 ° 
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* The News and Chronicle only are represented in this graph because they repre- 
sent the extremes. 
research staff or members of the Stanford faculty; each judge 
had a high interest in the experiment in the U.S.S.R. and was 
calculated to understand the significance of the statements. 
The judges’ rankings were averaged and plotted for each news- 
paper. Whenever the quartile deviation was as much as two 
units on the scale the statement was discarded as being ambigu- 
ous. The number of available statements was so few that the 
averages were taken by the year instead of by shorter intervals. 
A composite average of all newspapers exhibited the follow- 
ing changes from 1930 through 1934: 4.4, 5.6, 4.4, 5.8, 5.1. 
That is to say, the average newspaper was consistently hostile 
to the regime, though less so during 1933, the year of recogni- 
tion, than at any other time. 
Whereas the median was drawn at the 50 per cent point on the vertical axis, other lines 
were drawn on the same axis at 25 per cent and 75 per cent. These quartiles were 
measures of ambiguity to the extent that they showed whether or not the judges 
deviated widely in their respective judgments. Where one judge, for example, allo- 
cated a specific statement to pile 1 and another to pile 5 there was en ecg so much 
ambiguity in that statement that it could not be used as a representation of intensity 
of attitude. Wherever the difference between the first and third —— exceeded two 
units on the scale (i.e., where the distance was greater than the difference between any 
two alternate piles), it was discarded. Ambiguity is best measured by taking the 
standard deviation as a unit rather than the quartile deviation, but it is much easier 


to caleulate the quartile deviation by plotting than to calculate the standard deviation 
by mathematical formula. 
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A great difference in the attitudes of the individual papers 
was exhibited. The most favorable, the San Francisco News 
(Scripps-Howard) with a range of 7.3 to 8.6, was the only paper 
except the Christian Science Monitor that was even more than 
neutral, the Monitor’s attitude during 1930 being 1.3 units more 
favorable than neutral on the continuous scale. The most hos- 
tile paper was the San Francisco Chronicle. Its intensity of atti- 
tude ranged from 1.6 to 5.4. From 1930 through 1932 its at- 
titude was belligerently hostile, but in 1933 and 1934 its 
editorials seemed to reflect more effort to comprehend the Rus- 
sian situation. An example of its hostility is an editorial of 
September 23, 1933, accusing the Russian government of a 
“bear raid in the Chicago wheat pit,” an “event” that was bet- 
ter understood by the other four papers.® The New York Times 
was consistently hostile, yet it took pains to explode such can- 
ards as “dumping” and it was sympathetic in several respects. 
The Examiner was less hostile than any of the other papers 
except the News. Virtually all of the quotations examined, 
however, were from Brisbane’s column, “Today.” 


IV 


HAT is the usefulness of this study? 

The writers believe that if any subject — excepting 
a major historical crisis— would demonstrate the usefulness 
of the method this subject certainly would. Yet its less than 
conclusive results exhibit the futility of precise measurement 
of editorial attitude. The weakness of the method is primarily 
the weakness of the editorial itself. The American newspaper 
editorial is a comment on a happening. Unless something fairly 
important happens there is no “news-peg” on which to hang an 
editorial comment. This fact accounts chiefly for the paucity of 
editorials about Russia in American newspapers. If newspapers 
were better media of adult education, we should have had 
numerous articles about Russia, most of which would have in- 


*It should be stated that all editorials studied were from the editorial columns 
proper; none from the column of comment by Mr. Chester H. Rowell. 
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dicated an attitude of hostility or favor. The same statement is 
of application to the Russell and Wright study. In the Osaka 
Mainichi and the Chinese journals studied by them fewer than 
six editorials a month appeared in the former and fewer than 
three a month is the latter during the year 1930; that is, prior 
to the attack on Mukden. For the whole three-year period, 
however, the average was 14.6 and 20.7 editorials a month, 
respectively. Any statistical interpretation of meagre data is 
hardly conclusive. The absence of comments, due to the ab- 
sence of “news-pegs,” could very well conceal a considerable 
amount of hostility. 

A second weakness of the method is the weakness of much 
statistical interpretation — interpretation of data without refer- 
ence to their setting in a value system. Assignment of a mathe- 
matical value to a verbal expression of attitude cannot measure 
the subjective attitude of the editor. A competent judge, for 
example, may assign a specific place on the continuum to an 
editorial statement referring to Russian “dumping” that would 
assist in weighting the average in (say) a favorable direction; 
yet it may give no clue to the real attitude of the editor when 
he is thinking of famine conditions, religious “persecutions,” 
liquidation of kulaks, or challenge to the capitalistic system. In 
the absence of a large number of editorials or an extended in- 
terview with the editor, one’s conclusions would be far from 
true. This fact, of course, is recognized by those investigators 
who have attempted statistical measurement of attitude,’® but 
its weakness nowhere appears more clearly than in using edi- 
torial opinions as indices of attitude. 

A study that would appear to be worthwhile in testing the 
usefulness of this method on account of the abundance of data 
is one of editorial attitudes toward the New Deal, correlating 
the intensities with the avowed partisanship of the papers ex- 
amined. 


% Thus Professor Thurstone: “Neither his opinions nor his overt acts constitute in 
any sense an infallible guide to the subjective inclinations and preferences that consti- 
tute his attitude. Therefore, we must remain content to use opinions, or other forms 
of action, merely as indices of attitude. It must be recognized that there is a discrep- 
ancy, some error of measurement, as it were, between the opinion or overt action that 
we use as an index and the attitude we infer from such an index.’’— ‘Can Attitudes 
Be Measured?"’ American Journal of Sociology, 88:529-554 (January, 1928). 
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APPENDIX 


A few samples of the statements examined are given. “M” stands 
for mean intensity of attitude and “Q” for quartile deviation, indi- 
cating the degree of ambiguity. 


M Q Stalin says Russia will not pay the Czar’s debts 
7.6 1.8 and there is no reason why Russia should pay them. 
Why expect today’s rulers in Russia to pay debts of a 
man that spent money sending them to Siberia or 
having them beaten with a knout? (Examiner, 1930.) 


It must be great consolation to the Slav to know 
he is being shot by liberty lovers instead of a Czar. 
(Chronicle, December, 1930.) 


Few persons still believe that Soviet “dumping” 
was a Communist conspiracy to demoralize the mar- 
kets of the world by forcing down prices. (Times, 
September, 1931.) 


Every one knows that the Soviet government is 
hand in glove with the Third International. Its lead- 
ers, including Stalin himself, are perfectly frank in 
forecasting a World Revolution, and it is indeed by 
the promise of such a cataclysm that they quiet the 
murmurings of their followers against the miserable 
living conditions which have been forced on them. 
(Christian Science Monitor, June, 1930.) 

The differences which remain between Russia and 
the United States are more likely to be removed by 
normal and natural diplomatic intercourse than by 
continual aloofness. (Christian Science Monitor, Octo- 
ber, 1933.) 


More people died by famine in Russia in two years 
than died in the whole five years of the World War, 
and we are supposed to come to the rescue tu the 
Kremlin, this charnel house built by bones and ce- 
mented with innocent blood. We are supposed to 
rescue this vile and vicious system of robbery and 
murder so that those Communists can in return prose- 
lyte in our country to the end that we may be robbed 
and murdered also. (Examiner, December, 1934.) 








Willard G. Bleyer, 1875-1935 


By Rap O. Narzicer 


R. WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER, 62, director of 

the University of Wisconsin School of Journalism, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Madison, October 31, after he was 
believed by friends to be recovering from a serious operation 
which compelled his temporary retirement from teaching last 
spring. 

Throughout his long career as a teacher of journalism Dr. 
Bleyer exercised a great influence not only in his own school 
and University but also on the thinking of others charged with 
training prospective newspapermen. He adapted his training 
program to meet new social conditions as they developed. He 
was the first to emphasize the integration of journalism and 
the social sciences and was among the early leaders who sought 
to stress the importance of upper division journalism courses 
containing values not directly bearing upon technical methods 
and procedures. 

Dr. Bleyer, known to hundreds of former students as “Dad- 
dy,” spent the day before his death teaching his courses, coun- 
seling with his students and joking with his associates, as he 
had done with few interruptions for more than three decades. 
He had resumed his usual load of academic work, was planning 
the completion on a manuscript on “The Influence of the News- 
paper” and was looking forward to several years of continued 
usefulness as a director and teacher. 

His interest in the newspaper was early stimulated by the 
close association of his family for three generations with the 
press and his own connections with newspapers in Milwaukee. 
The first courses in Journalism at the University of Wisconsin 
were established by Dr. Bleyer in 1905. He became successively 
chairman and director of the Course in Journalism and in 1927 
director of the School of Journalism. 

The development of his instructorial and administrative 
work was the result of an adaptive and informed mind faced at 
the outset with a vocational training problem and second with 
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a consideration of what was to be the future of the press. He 
thought always in terms of a better press in America and his 
teaching was shot through with this idealistic approach. Ab- 
sorbed at first in the task of organizing into course materials 
an effective outline of the techniques and practices in the news- 
paper office, he soon became aware of the need for a treatment 
of the newspaper from the perspective of history. Literature of- 
fered an important background for journalism courses. English 
composition was a fundamental tool. Current practices in news 
rooms must be observed, analyzed, and used to effect a prac- 
tical course for beginners. These and other related fields re- 
quired, however, a pattern which would show origins, causes, 
tendencies and prospective developments. A thread was needed 
which would give meaning and direction to current practices 
and beliefs. The result was a thorough-going study of the his- 
tory of journalism which Dr. Bleyer carried on for years in 
every repository of information he could find in this country 
and abroad. His studies, and an insatiable interest in people and 
public affairs, led him to take several trips to Europe and two 
tours around the world. 

The course of time crystallized in his mind the necessity for 
surveys of the influence of the press. What effect has the press 
on the opinions, morals, tastes, and standards of living of 
readers? What, moreover, can be said of the relation between 
the press and society, and between the press and government? 

If these questions were indeed important, then the students 
of journalism must be grounded in the social sciences. A course 
in journalism must provide students with a liberal education, 
supplemented by training in journalism. This plan would mold 
the work of the student into a purposive pursuit of backgrounds 
fundamental to his career. The result of Dr. Bleyer’s long-time 
espousal of plans for linking the study of journalism and of the 
social sciences is well-known to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY read- 
ers. The formula for combining studies in these fields was car- 
ried on in the curricula for graduate students, scores of whom 
came to the University of Wisconsin to round out their train- 
ing. 
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Perhaps an excerpt from an address which he gave at the 
annual convention in 1930 of the A.A.S.D.J. and the A.A.T.J. 
summarizes adequately his viewpoint with respect to the work 


which schools of journalism are capable of doing. His conclu- 
sion was: 


A well-organized four-year course of study in preparation 
for journalism, in which required and elective courses in his- 
tory, economics, government and politics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, science and literature are being pursued at the same time 
that students are taking courses in journalism, gives purpose 
and direction to the students’ work and shows them what 
these other studies mean in relation to the life and work of 
the world. Personally I should be willing to pit the average 
journalism graduate against the average liberal arts graduate, 
not on the basis of his fitness to enter upon a journalistic ca- 
reer, but on the basis of his ability to think straight and to 
apply what he has learned to present-day social, political, and 
economic problems. That, after all, is the final test of the 
value of a college education, and that is a test that I believe 
the average school of journalism graduate is ready to meet. 


During the time that he was analyzing these and other as- 
pects of journalism, Dr. Bleyer had not lost sight of the stu- 
dent, who faced the immediate problem of getting a job and of 
finding a satisfying outlet for his energies and ambitions. 
While he was undertaking to aid graduates in the task of find- 
ing work and of progressing in the field of journalism, Dr. 
Bleyer early came to believe that newspaper workers should 
devote some attention to their economic situation. Organization 
appeared to be the best way out. For 25 years before the rise 
of the American Newspaper Guild, Professor Bleyer had advo- 
cated an association of newspaper workers, patterned, perhaps, 
on the British societies. When the Guild came along, he was 
intensely interested in its development and he maintained to 
the time of his death this interest in the fundamental purposes 
and principles of the Guild movement. 

His success in the training of teachers of journalism needs 
no elaborate exposition. It is important to remember, however, 
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that his work in this field revealed an essential part of his char- 
acter and habit of mind. He was completely unselfish in the 
manner in which he supplied all comers with his views, his 
course materials, his plans, the results of his research and sug- 
gestions for working out his own ideas. 

Former students remember him as fundamentally honest, 
sincere, good-natured, fearless and never vindictive. His ca- 
pacity for friendship and the intensity of his loyalties were an 
essential part of his make-up. To the stream of persons who 
came to him for counsel he invariably displayed a personal in- 
terest in their problems and plans. Students left after four 
years of work under his guidance with a sense of social respon- 
sibility and, as one commentator puts it, “a desire to be vigilant 
and firm in purpose.” It is as much because of his character 
and his work as a counselor as of his achievements as a scholar 
that he left much of himself behind him. 

Dr. Bleyer was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1873. He 
was graduated in 1896 from the University of Wisconsin, where 
he had been editor of three student publications and had been 
active otherwise as a student leader. From 1892 to 1898 he 
supplemented his studies by working for Milwaukee newspa- 
pers. He received a master’s degree at Wisconsin in 1898 after 
holding a fellowship in English for two years, and a Ph.D. in 
1904. In 1900 he had been appointed an instructor in English. 
In 1905, when he organized his first courses in journalism, he 
became an assistant professor, in 1911 an associate professor 
and in 1916 a full professor. In 1908, journalism was made a 
four-year course under his direction. In 1927 a School of Jour- 
nalism was organized. 

In 1911 he married Miss Alice Haskell of Providence, R.I. 
Mrs. Bleyer survives him. 

From 1904 to 1913, he served also as editor of the University 
of Wisconsin Press Bulletin, the first systematized effort to 
collect and to disseminate news of the University for the news- 
papers. Closely associated with him since 1910 was Grant Mil- 
nor Hyde, now acting director of the School of Journalism. 

He served as president of the American Association of Teach- 
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ers of Journalism, president of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on Education for Journalism from 1923 to his 
death, chairman of the Council on Research in Journalism 
from 1924 to 1929, and honorary national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional journalism fraternity, in 1920- 
21. At the University of Wisconsin he was president of Wiscon- 
sin chapters of Phi Beta Kappa in 1929-30, of Phi Kappa Phi 
in 1925-26, and of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1929-31. 

Besides innumerable papers, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles which he wrote, Dr. Bleyer was the author of the follow- 
ing books: “Newspaper Writing and Editing,” 1913, revised 
1923, 1932; “Types of News Writing,” 1916; “How to Write 
Special Feature Articles,’ 1919; “Journalism,” 1929; “Main 
Currents in the History of American Journalism,” 1927. He 
was also editor of “The Profession of Journalism,” 1918. 





Harry F. Harrington, 1882-1935 
By R. E. Wo.se.ey 


ARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON, for fourteen years 
director of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, died at his home in Evanston, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 21 as the result of a heart attack. Dr. Harrington had 
been in ill health during the summer, but was nevertheless 
preparing to assume his teaching and executive duties when he 
collapsed in his office on the Evanston campus on September 10. 
Director Harrington’s career as a leader in education for 
journalism included instructional service in five colleges and 
universities, exclusive of summer sessions. He thus had a large 
part in shaping the programs of several leading units in the 
field of education for journalism. He was widely known for his 
volumes on the technique and practices of journalism, particu- 
larly on magazine and feature writing. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical press. 

Born in Logan, Ohio, July 5, 1882, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, for two years but transferred 
to Ohio State University to obtain the bachelor of arts degree 
in 1905. He took the master of arts degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity four years later. The honorary L.H.D. degree was con- 
ferred on him by Oklahoma City University in 1931. 

His first full-time newspaper experience was on the Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus. Later he became editor of the Times 
of London, Ohio. He was an editorial writer for the Christian 
Science Monitor in recent years, both as a full-time staff mem- 
ber in summer and as a contributing writer. 

His first teaching position was as an instructor in English at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, in 1909. A year later he 
became assistant professor of English at Ohio State as well as 
director of journalism courses. In 1914 he joined the journalism 
staff at the University of Kansas and advanced to the rank of 
associate professor. He went to the University of Illinois in 1918 
and remained there until he was called in 1921 to Northwestern 
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to take over the direction of the new Medill School of Journal- 
ism. The formulation of the Medill program and the develop- 
ment of the school was the work of a teacher who already had 
established himself in his profession when he was invited to his 
new post. The Medill School, under his direction, attained 
status equal to other major professional schools. 

He was eager to turn out men who would look upon jour- 
nalism as a great field of public service and who, broadly edu- 
cated, would be able in that field to handle news with scrupu- 
lous honor and intellectual distinction. During his whole career 
as journalist, and as a teacher of journalism, he insisted upon 
honesty and fairness in the reporting of news. . . . Nor will 
his students ever forget his affability, his unfailing sense of 
humor, the sparkle which appeared in his writing as also in his 
speech, or his genuine personal interest in their own well- 
being. 

Director Harrington was author of “Essentials in Journal- 
ism” (with T. T. Frankenberg), “Typical Newspaper Stories,” 
“The Teaching of Journalism in a Natural Setting,” “Writing 
for Print,” “Chats on Feature Writing,” “The Newspaper Club” 
(with Evaline Harrington), “Pathways to Print” (with Law- 
rence Martin), “The Copyreader’s Workshop” (with R. E. 
Wolseley) and “Modern Feature Writing” (with Elmo Scott 
Watson). He was an editorial adviser to Harper & Brothers. 
In the college year 1919-20 he was national honorary president 
of Sigma Delta Chi. At the time of his death he was vice- 
president of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. He was a past president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism. 


























Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September, October, 1935 
Compiled by Rautpx O. Narzicrer 
Assisted by Frep E. Merwin 
University of Wisconsin 


Growth in public sensitivity to problems of the press is demonstrated by the 
increase, month by month, of contributions in American periodicals which discuss 
the relations of the press to society, the place of newspapers in national planning, 
and the future of the newspapers in the light of new and revolutionary means of 
communicating news to the public. The magazines continue to publish interesting 
material on these subjects. 

The financial empire of William Randolph Hearst is the theme of a compre- 
hensive analysis in the October issue of Fortune. The article deals largely with the 
corporate structure of the Hearst estate. It includes, however, an attempt to cast 
aside the veil of legend surrounding editorial operations of the system. 

The Italo-Ethiopian conflict resulted in a renewal of interest in the relations of 
propaganda and censorship to world politics and war. A writer in The Guild Re- 
porter contrasts energetic attempts of the press to break through obstacles encoun- 
tered in the present crisis, and the manner in which newspapers lagged in appraising 
the significance of events in the summer of 1914. Preparations for reporting occur- 
rences in Ethiopia and attempts to circumvent the difficulties imposed by inadequate 
communications are eagerly described in various periodicals. Descriptions in Editor 
& Publisher of August 31, October 12 and 19, are particularly interesting. The 
Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors for October 19 urges editors 
to beware of pitfalls of propaganda contained in dispatches from Italian and Ethi- 
opian sources. 

“The Glut of Occurrences” is the title of an article in the August issue of 
Atlantic Monthly by Herbert Brucker. It is an earnest discussion of news presenta- 
tion. Shall newspapers continue to dodge responsibility by sticking to surface facts, 
or shall they allow “smooth absorption of the news by the readers” together with 
adequate backgrounds or interpretations? Other viewpoints in this field of inquiry 
are included in “Our Trivial Press,” by Stanley Walker in the October 26 issue of 
Today; “Newspapers of Tomorrow,” by Vernon Nash in the September issue of 
The Quill, and an address by Roscoe B. Ellard, “The Newspaper in Community 
Leadership,” summarized in Publishers’ Auziliary, August 24. 

Supplementing these pieces is an article by Silas Bent, “Radio Takes Over the 
News,” in the October issue of American Mercury. This is a rather pessimistic view 
of the press-radio question which assigns the newspapers of the future to the chore 
of serving as reservoirs for reference materials. 

Issues of The Guild Reporter and of Editor & Publisher in October discussed 
the defeat of the proposal in the ranks of The American Newspaper Guild to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
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First results in attempts of the magazine Fortune to survey public opinion four 
times a year by the questionnaire method were published in the October issue. 
Attention should also be called, in this connection, to the weekly poll of public 
opinion, achieved by the Gallup method, which is appearing as a new feature in a 
number of American newspapers. 

R.O.N. 
F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Newspaper Offensive; 50 Papers Join Forces to Promote Sale of News- 
paper Advertising. Business Week p16, Sept. 7. 

—— Why Newspaper Is Dominant Medium. E&P 68:23 p15, Oct. 19. 
This is the first of a series of three articles, based on a presentation developed 
by the Chicago Tribune advertising service, which discusses the hold which 
the newspapers have on their readers. 

Nicnotson, H. R. Influence of Layout in Newspaper Advertising. Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 54:3 p31, Sept. 


Typographers are studying closely the appeals of dynamic, or asymmetric, and 
the static, or symmetric, forms. 


CENSORSHIP 


Jonunson, Austin E. 150 Million “Mental Robots” Are Pawns of Dictators in Euro- 
pean War Scare. E&P 68:17 p5, Sept. 7. 
This article presents recent developments in foreign censorships, discusses the 
effect of these restrictions on other countries, and concludes with pessimistic 
references to the adequacy of foreign dispatches. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. “Intellectual” Approach to Circulation Growth Proves Valid in Nash- 
ville. E&P 68:13 p32, Aug. 10. 
T wice-a-week column on the background of current news, written for the Eve- 
ning Tennessean by a university professor, proves to be a valuable feature. 
Newton, L. L. How to Build and Keep Circulation. Pacific Printer and Pub- 
lisher 54:4 p33, Oct. 
The author suggests careful stress on influence, reader desire, news presentation, 
integrity, and sincerity. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Auten, Kart P. Prospects for Weeklies Are Promising. Pacific Printer and Publisher 
54:3 p84, Sept. 
The president of the Washington Newspaper Association urges intelligent plan- 
ning on the part of the community press to meet the challenge of the radio, 
the daily press, and the throw-sheet. 

AnonyMous. High Spots on the Horizon. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:42 p5, Oct. 19. 
The speech of Dr. Bristow Adams of Cornell University before the New York 
Press association on “The Weekly We Need.” 
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Jaqua, Frank. Paper Covers School News of County: Builds Paid List. The Na- 
tional Publisher (formerly The N.E. A. Bulletin) 16:1 p4, Oct. 
The publisher of the Humboldt (la.) Republican and Independent receives 
news from schools throughout the county, supplementing the work of 30 corre- 
spondents. 

KesHen, AtBert S. Our Weakly Press. American Mercury 35:140 p472,‘Aug. 
The author somewhat cynically outlines his reasons for what he calls a grow- 
ing number of weekly newspapers in the east. 

Micky, Davin L. Balancing the Country Newspaper. National Printer Journ. «st 
53:9 p42, Sept. 
Small papers, according to the author, are too prone to devote excessive atten- 
tion to some one department at the expense of all others. 

Water, RusseLy. So We Got Together. Quill 23:10 p5, Oct. 
Rival publishers in Algona, la., agreed to end cut-throat competition by pooling 
correspondents, offering joint subscription and publishing their weekly news- 
papers two days apart. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


ALLEN, Joun E. Clear the Decks for Action. Quill 23:9 p9, Sept. 
This, the second of a series of articles on new developments in newspaper 
make-up, treats of individual heads. 

—— Today’s Headlines in Modern Tempo. The Quill 23:8 p8, Aug. 
The editor of The Linotype News discusses the new side heads, and predicts 
simpler headlines than are now generally employed. 

Martin, Earte. Earle Martin Tells Why He Ditched Headline Rules. American 
Press 53:10 p5, Aug. 
The editor of the Cleveland News says that the “flush left” heads introduced 


in his paper permit the use of type in such a way as to better tell the news. 
EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Feeling the Reader’s Pulse. Business Journalist 4:3 p14, Third Quarter. 
Eight editors outline their methods in formulating editorial campaigns. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:34 p5, Aug. 24. 
A reprint of the recent address made by Prof. Roscoe B. Ellard of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism on “The Newspaper in Community 
Leadership.” 

——If Every Editor Would Follow Suit. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin No. 105 pl, Sept. 5. 
Unscrupulous reporters and photographers contributed to the setting which 
allowed Dutch Schultz, racketeer, to go free in Malone, N. Y. In the next 
number of the Bulletin, isswed Sept. 18, Wallace Odell of the Westchester 
County Publishers blames the editors who accept or demand sensational report- 
ing or staged photographs. 

—— Iowa’s Drive on Liquor Graft Stirs Entire State —50 Indicted. E&P 68:12 
p3, Aug. 3. 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette Spent $12,000 to uncover evidence against county 
and state officials. 
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—— Liquor and the Newspapers. The Christian Century 52:40 p1228, Oct. 2. 
Liquor advertising figures are cited by the writer to show that the press is 
becoming involved on the side of those forces in favor of the liquor traffic. 

—— Mr. Hearst Picks Mr. Smith. The Christian Century 52:36 p1132, Sept. 11. 
The writer believes that Mr. Hearst offers proof that economic self-interest is 
realigning the American political field. 

—— Newspapers Fail to Support Must Legislation as Passed by Congress During 

Session. Newsdom 6:36 pl, Sept. 7. 

Newspapers in Prestige Week; 200 Pennsylvania Publishers to Demonstrate 

Worth of Press to the Community. American Press 53:11 p7, Sept. 

——— Press Denials by Oil Executives Came Quickly Home to Roost. E&P 68:17 p6, 
Sept. 7. 

This is a good summary of the denials and admissions of Standard Oil Com- 
panies to the press following the revelations concerning the Ethiopian oil 
concessions. 

—— Promotion Growing in Importance. E&P 68:17 p9, Sept. 7. 

A study by a committee of the National Newspaper Promotion Association 
shows a 61 per cent increase in personnel of promotion departments since 
1929. 

—— Successful World-Telegram Campaign Makes the Sea Safer for Travelers. 
E&P 68:16 pl0, Aug. 31. 

—— There’s Prestige in Earnest Crusading. American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Bulletin No. 104 pl, Aug. 16. 

Vigorous campaigns against corruption in local politics these days present 
the chance of the decade to do a public service and to gain prestige. 

—— 2,500 Delegates Attend Daily’s Forum. E&P 68:23 p17, Oct. 19. 

President Roosevelt and other notables contributed to the program of the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s fifth annual institute of political and social sciences, 
which this year considered the general topic, “America Faces a Changing 
World.” 

Broun, Heywoop. Not the Type. Nation 141:3659 p218, Aug. 21. 

The press is accused of showing too much desire to enact the Tory role. 

Brucker, Hersert. The Glut of Occurrences. Atlantic Monthly 156:2 p195, Aug. 
Tomorrow's daily newspaper is pictured as being much more concerned with 
interpretative news than with the spot news of the day. 

Cray, Curtis H. No Front Page Crime News in Year. E&P 68:14 p7, Aug. 17. 
The editor of the LaSalle (Ill.) Post-Tribune is satisfied with his experiment, 
and urges the press to devote the same enterprise to other news that it does 
to crime. 

Nasu, Vernon. Newspapers of Tomorrow. Quill 23:9 p3, Sept. 

Factors which will operate to change journalism include the further develop- 
ment of the commercial-minded publisher, the influence of fascism, and the 
effects of such inventions as the radio, telephoto, and television. The prospect 
of telecast newspapers demands that society come to grips with problems of 
technological unemployment. 

Trener, H. S. Gentle Reader Drops the Adjective. Christian Century 52:35 p1081, 

Aug. 28. 
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The writer suggests that the American daily newspaper has never been fitted 
into our social order. 

Wa «er, Srantey. Our Trivial Press. Today 5:1 p3, Oct. 26. 
A former New York city editor finds that American newspapers lack the tra- 
dition required to report pertinent background maternal. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Argentine Press Gag Is Voided. E&P 68:15 p8, Aug. 24. 

—— Argentine Press Gag Out. E&P 68:18 p34, Sept. 14. 

—— Correspondents Hit in Nazi Drive. E&P 68:13 p6, Aug. 10. 

—— Institute and Union May Join Forces. E&P 68:23 p30, Oct. 19. 
A prospective arrangement whereby the two organizations of British news- 
paper men will unite in a program acceptable to both was discussed at a con- 
ference in London. 

—— Latin America Censors News. Newsdom 6:35 p8, Aug. 31. 

—— U.S.A. Has Free Press Is Answer to Japan’s Protest Over Cartoon. E&P 
68:13 p10, Aug. 10. 
Japan protested a caricature of Emperor Hirohito which appeared in the 
August number of Vanity Fair. 

CruiksHank, R. J. What Organization Has Done for British Journalism. Quill 
23:8 p38, Aug. 
This discussion by the American correspondent for the London News Chron- 
icle was presented originally in an address in New York. 

Pratt, Sypney E. Australian News Union Has Doubled Salaries. Guild Reporter 
2:17 p8, Sept. 1. 
Ninety-five per cent of the eligible journalists of Australia are members of the 
Australian Journalists Association, the general secretary reports. 

Sreete, C. F. Alberta Restricts Divorce Report, Also Amends Libel Laws. E&P 
68:13 p35, Aug. 10. 

Youna, A. Morgan. Japanese Press Censorship. Asia 35:8 p474, Aug. 
The editor of the Kobi Chronicle discusses the numerous prohibitions which are 
placed on the press of Japan. Editors have little to fear of libel, however; 
censorship is not excessively severe, but is growing in severity. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Libel Suit Which Was Tried 200 Years Ago Was Landmark in Fight 
for Press Freedom. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:33 pl, Aug. 17. 

—— McCormack Bill One of Many Attacks on Freedom of Expression. Guild 
Reporter 2:16 p5, Aug. 15. 
The writer sees alarming implications in a bill in Congress providing for pen- 
alties in the case of incitement to disaffection in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Any Person With Thoughts Can Write, Hearst Declares. Newsdom 
6:43 pS, Oct. 26. 
Summary of a letter, copyrighted by NANA, from the publisher to Paul Mal- 
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lon, whose inquiry drew out the assertion that Mr. Hearst writes all of the 
articles which he signs. 

—— Dean H. F. Harrington Dies in Evanston. E&P 68:20 p44, Sept. 28. 

—— First Newspaper Syndicate Was Founded 70 years Ago. Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 70:33 pl, Aug. 17. 
In 1865 A. N. Kellogg served eight newspapers; today 150 syndicates provide 
material for some 13,000 newspapers. 

—— Gilson Gardner Dies in Washington. E&P 68:15 pll, Aug. 24. 
Former Washington correspondent and biographer of E. W. Scripps was a 
friend and counsellor of many important political figures. 

—— Hearst. Fortune 12:4 p42, Oct. 
This absorbing analysis of the financial and corporate structure of the Hearst 
empire includes also a discussion of editorial method and highlights in the 
publisher's career. Hearst’s wealth is placed at $220,000,000. Included in the 
holdings are 28 newspapers, 13 magazines, eight radio stations, two cinema 
companies, 14,000 shares of Homestead, $41,000,000 in New York real estate, 
and 2,000,000 acres of land. 

—— Milwaukee Journal Founder Dies. E&P 68:21 p9, Oct. 5. 

Lucius W. Nieman was the founder 53 years ago of the Wisconsin newspaper 

and was editor and president of it until the time of his death. 

Nebraska Has 117 Newspapers That Have Been Published for 50 Years or 

Longer. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:42 pl, Oct. 19. 

New York Press Association One of Oldest in World. American Press 53:11 








p9, Sept. 
—— Printers’ Handbook of Seventeenth Century. Pacific Printer and Publisher 
54:3 p25, Sept. 


John Mozxon’s “Mechanick Exercises,” printed originally in London, gives a 
complete picture of the equipment and technical processes of the craft 250 
years ago. 

Anonymous. Smith’s Strip Will Continue. Newsdom 6:43 p7, Oct. 26. 
Assistants to the creator of Andy Gump will continue to produce the popular 
comic strip, following the death in an auto crash of Sidney Smith. 

—— Wherein Is Told the Story of the Origin of “All the News That’s Fit to 
Print.” Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:36 pl, Sept. 7. 

—— Williams, Journalism Dean, Dies at 71. E&P 68:12 p7, Aug. 3. 

Bassett, Warren L. Hearst Wealth Placed at $220,000,000. E&P 68:10 p5, 
Sept. 28. 
This is a resume of the analysis of Hearst’s financial empire published in the 
October issue of Fortune. 

Boyp, Berry Coss. Fifty Years An Editor. National Printer Journalist 53:9 p28, 
Sept. 
Incidents from the career of J. J. Thomasson, 84-year-old editor of the Carroll 
County Times in Georgia, and pioneer Southern journalist. 

Brovig, E. E. Printing in Hawaii Dates Back to 1822; Has Great Variety of Publi- 
cations Today. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:40 pl, Oct. 5. 

Dennis, Cuarues H. Story of Adolph S. Ochs and the Times Interestingly Told by 

Veteran Editor. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:37 p7, Sept. 14. 
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Jorcenson, Cuester E. A Brand Flung at Colonial Orthodoxy. Samuel Keimer’s 
“Universal Instructor in All Arts and Sciences.” JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 12:3 
p272, Sept. 

Linpsay, Matyina. Dean Walter Williams. Matrix 21:1 p7, Oct.-Nov. 

Mitier, Dovuciass W. Walter Williams, 1864-1935. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 12:3 
p278, Sept. 

Scott, Percy B. Knox, Newspaper Man and Social Individualist. American Press 
53:12 p5, Oct. 

The outstanding points in the career of a possible Republican presidential 
candidate. 

Speicut, Harotp E. B. The Case of John Peter Zenger. American-German Review 
2:1 pll, Sept. 

A descriptive summary of the famous libel trial in New York in 17385. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CRISIS AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Beattie Finds Ethiopia Drear. Newsdom 6:36 p5, Sept. 7. 

The correspondent for the United Press reports that 22 foreign news men were 
in Addis Ababa early in August. 

Ciemow, Bice. Strictest War Censorship Is Imposed to Silence Many Wild Ru- 
mors. E&P 68:22 p5, Oct. 12. 

Conflicting reports from the Ethiopian war zone are the result of transportation 
and communication difficulties and the censorships which correspondents are 
encountering. 

Perry, Joun W. Writers Mobilize for War Coverage. E&P 68:16 p9, Aug. 31. 
Communications in Ethiopia, limited largely at present to the expensive 
short-wave radio channel from Addis Ababa to London, present the most 
difficult problem to the correspondents. 

Reep, Wit11aM P. He Wants to Be Bombed. Quill 23:10 p6, Oct. 

A sketch of the exploits of Karl von Wiegand, noted correspondent, by the 
news editor of Universal Service. 

SeeLey, Evetyn. Sentimental Attitude Is Absent in Reporting of Ethiopian War. 

Guild Reporter 2:20 p6, Oct. 15. 
Reporting of the Italo-Ethioman conflict is far more realistic than was the 
reporting of the background and early stages of the World War. The Guild 
Reporter proposes to make a running check on the manner in which the press 
is using its freedom in reporting current news. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Appeal Made in Contempt Convictions. E&P 68:13 p7, Aug. 10. 
Houston news men are continuing their fight in the case which arose out of a 
court order prohibiting the printing of evidence in a murder trial. 

—— Editor Bangs Released From Jail; Served 101 Days for Contempt. E&P 68:15 
pl2, Aug. 24. 

—— Lawyers Fear Gag on Press. Newsdom 6:43 pl, Oct. 26. 

Proposed restrictions on public comments of lawyers and district attorneys in 
new rules suggested by the State Judicial Council of New York, would likely 
limit the reporting of civil and criminal courts in that state. 
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—— McCormick Charges Threat to Free Press in Libel Case. Newsdom 6:43 pl, 
Oct. 26. 


Two men of the Philadelphia Inquirer are facing state charges of criminal 
libel. 

—— Press Immune From Liability in Illegal Ads. Newsdom 6:37 pl, Sept. 14. 
The liability section of the Securities Act is not likely to be invoked against 
newspapers. 

—— Six Houston Men Cited for Contempt. E&P 68:12 p5, Aug. 3. 

News men are cited for failing to obey a court order forbidding the reporting 
of a murder trial until it had been completed. 

But ier, James J. 74th Congress Tables Press Laws. E&P 68:16 pll, Aug. 31. 

Strocksrince, Frank Parker. Inheritance Tax Would Hit Many Newspapers. 
American Press 53:11 pl, Sept. 


Tanner, SHetpon C. Developments in Newspaper Libel Laws. JounNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 12:3 p245, Sept. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Hanperson, Daniret. How Cosmopolitan’s Course Is Charted. Quill 23:9 p6, Sept. 
This is one of a series of articles on leading American magazines. It includes 
an appraisal of the editor, Harry Payne Burton. 

Drewry, Joun E. Sophisticated Vanity Fair. Quill 23:10 p9, Oct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Directory of State Press Associations. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:35 p4, 


Aug. 31. 


—— Editorial Offices. Architectural Record 78:3 p189, Sept. 
A group of pictures illustrating how the modernistic trend can affect the edi- 
torial office. 

—— Five Buckeyes Nominated for Hall of Fame. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:36 pl, 
Sept. 7. 


—— Improvement and New Types of Construction in Newspaper Publishing Plants. 
National Printer Journalist 53:8 p8, Aug. 


—— Los Angeles Times’ New $4,000,000 Home Combines Beauty and Efficiency. 
E&P 68:18 pli, Aug. 10. 

Ferauson, Mrs. Water. The Writing of a Column. The Matrix 20:6 pll, Aug.- 
Sept. 

Partrerson, Wricut A. Shopping News. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:31 pl, Aug. 3. 
Shopping newspapers only appear in communities where regular papers permit 
the growth of conditions favorable to them. 

McDoveatt, Watt. What About Today’s Comics? American Press 53:11 p8, Sept. 
The creator of “The Adventures of Little Abner” claims that the comics of 
today really appeal to the parents rather than to their children. 

Wuuis, C. F. Newspaperman’s Credo. American Mercury 36:141 p90, Sept. 

A listing of the various conceptions of the newspaper craft which the writer 
claims are held by the average American newspaperman. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


ALLEMAN, A. J. Newsmen On Scene at Long Shooting. E&P 68:18 p5, Sept. 14. 
The foreign press joined American newspapers in thorough coverage of the 
assassination of Senator Long of Louisiana. 

Anonymous. President’s Letter to Roy Howard Stirred Nation; Partisanship De- 
nied. E&P 68: 18 p3, Sept. 14. 

The chairman of the board of Scripps-Howard Newspapers got the “scoop” in 
which Mr. Roosevelt announced a breathing spell for business by suggesting 
in a letter to the President that he make a reply to his critics. 

—— Reporters Braved Florida Hurricane. E&P 68:17 p7, Sept. 7. 

How newspapers and press associations met the serious difficulties of reporting 
the recent destructive storm. 

Ciemow, Bice. Baer-Louis Battle Hits Many Tops as 1200 Newsmen Clamor for 
Seats. E&P 68:20, Sept. 28. 

—— “Cooperation” Is A. P. Meet Keynote. E&P 68:23 p7, Oct. 19. 

More interpretative news, more critical writing, and the need for a report for 
one-edition dailies were points emphasized at the annual convention of A.P. 
editors and managing editors in Chicago. 

Perry, Jonn W. Dailies Strip Pages, Clear All Wire for Rogers-Post Smash Dis- 
play. E&P 68:15 p3, Aug. 24. 

Wirttner, Frep. Here Come the Ghosts. Quill 23:10 p3, Oct. 

Fat fees are collected, particularly in the field of sports, by persons who sell 
their names to syndicates and newspapers. 

Marcouin, Leo J. Newspaperdom’s Great Unsung: The Ultra-Spry New York Dis- 
trict Men at Work. Guild Reporter 2:19 p7, Oct. 1. 

Warren, Cecit R. Through Wind and High Seas—A Story. E&P 68:19 pll, 
Sept. 21. 


A Miami reporter describes the difficulties encountered by news men who 
covered the recent hurricane in Florida. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Affiliation Lost, Early Tally Shows. Guild Reporter 2:20 pl, Oct. 15. 
Unofficial returns of 1,806 to 945 in favor of affiliation of the Guild with the 
American Federation of Labor, is about one per cent less than the required 
two-thirds. 

——A.F.L. Affiliation Vetoed by Guild. E&P 68:23 p16, Oct. 19. 

——A.F.of L. Vote Seen Holding Fate of Guild. Newsdom 6:39 pl, Sept. 28. 

——A.P. Returning to Six-Day Week. E&P 68:23 p8, Oct. 19. 

—— Drive Begins for Members on Services. Guild Reporter 2:19 pl, Oct. 1. 

A campaign is under way to organize the wire-service editorial workers into 
Guild units. 

—— Guild Progress: The Two-Year Record. Guild Reporter 2:18 pl, Sept. 15. 
This is a chronological account of progress made by the American Newspaper 
Guild since February, 1934. 

—— How Delegates Voted on Major Issues at Cleveland Convention. Guild Re- 
porter 2:16 p6, Aug. 15. 
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This tabulation of votes by Guild units is taken from the official transcript of 
the 1935 convention. 

—— Post Signs With Guild in New York. Guild Reporter 2:15 pl, Aug. 1. 
Overtime, sick leave, resignations, and a five-day 40-hour week are included 
in the new nine-months contract. 

—— 6-Day Week Back on AP; Unit Fights. Guild Reporter 2:20 pl, Oct. 15. 

The New York Office of the Associated Press has returned from a five-day to 
a six-day week, and by a vote of employes in that office, who are members of 
the Guild, the Guild has been named as the agent in collective bargaining 
with the Associated Press management. 

—— Study Reveals Sharp Decrease in News Wages. Guild Reporter 2:16 p8, 
Aug. 15. 

Salaries in editorial departments decreased 12 per cent from April, 1930 to 
October, 1934, according to a survey of 31 newspapers employing 1,500 per- 
sons made by the United States Department of Labor. 

—— The Newspaper Guild; An Unbiased Report of Its Present Status. American 
Press 53:10 p2, Aug. 

The writer examines the history of the Guild and attempts to offer enough 
factual material to permit the reader to decide as to the fate of that organi- 
zation. 

Broun, Heywoop. Mixed Pickles. Nation 141:3365 p385, Oct. 2. 

An answer to the claim of Arthur Sulzberger of the New York Times that 
the American Newspaper Guild means a common viewpoint among reporters. 

Wacner, Rosert F. Wagner Writes On His Bill. American Press 53:10 pl, Aug. 
The sponsor of a new labor law in the Senate records his ideas on how it will 
apply to labor questions of the newspapers. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. FHA Loans Up to $50,000 Available for Improving Newspaper 
Plants. E&P 68:12 p9, Aug. 3. 

—— $1 Paper Price Rise Appears Certain. E&P 68:23 p11, Oct. 19. 

—— Price of $45 Seen in 1936 for Newsprint. Newsdom 6:35 pl, Aug. 31. 

SHoemMaker, Ratpn J. Geographical Classification for Small Paper Library Out- 
lined. E&P 68:18 suppl. p12, Sept. 14. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Press Shown Third Dimension by New Photographic Lens. News- 
dom 6:35 p5, Aug. 31. 

Price, Jack. Eyes of the Press. E&P 68:15 p22, Aug. 24. 
A description of recent triumphs of press photographers is presented under this 
new departmental heading. The column, which first appeared in the issue of 
August 17, is expected to be a regular feature in Editor & Publisher. 

—— Movie Strips Brighten Picture Pages. E&P 68:20 p9, Sept. 28. 
Action shots, giving a complete and graphic presentation of a news event, are 
now in great demand by newspapers. 

Woops, Merte. What One Newspaper Did With a Graflex. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 53:8 p12, Aug. 
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PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Account Executive Says Editors Must Help Agencies Curb Publicity. 
E&P 68:17 p332, Sept. 7. 

—— Beware of Poisonous Propaganda. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin No. 108 pl, Oct. 19. 
The Italo-Ethiopian conflict opened the gates to charges, rumors, and stories 
of atrocities which should be carefully checked by press associations and news- 
paper editors. 

—— Fascism in the Funnies. New Republic 84:1085 p147, Sept. 18. 
The writer has high praise for the West Virginia editor who protested against 
what he charged was propaganda in a comic strip. 

Butter, James J. Used “Advertising Club,” Hopson Admits. E&P 68:15 p5, 
Aug. 24. 
Utilities official tells a Senate investigating committee how pressure was ex- 
erted on newspapers in the fight against clauses in the holding company bill. 

Hicerns, Lewts W. Keeping Up With the Profession; Controlling Opinion. National 
Printer Journalist 53:10 p46, Oct. 
The first installment of a prize essay written by Mr. Higgins while a student 
at the University of Georgia on the question of public opinion. 

Stocksrince, Frank Parker. Propaganda Doesn’t Fool Good Reporters. American 
Press 53:10 pl, Aug. 
The better correspondents at Washington always look beneath the surface 
when dealing with government news. 


RADIO AND PRESS 


Anonymous. Inland Hits Sponsored Radio News. E&P 68:23 p12, Oct. 19. 
A resolution adopted at the fall meeting in Chicago of the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation urges a federal ruling against news flashes sponsored by advertisers. 

—— New Radio Service From Africa to U. S. to Eliminate Control by Great 
Britain. Newsdom 6:43 pl, Oct. 26. 

—— Northwest Stirred Over KVOS Case. E&P 68:19 p8, Sept. 21. 
The Associated Press is allowed by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals to file 
a new brief in the news piracy suit against a Bellingham, Wash., radio station. 

—— Press Bureau Offers Larger News Service. Newsdom 6:31 pl, Aug. 3. 
The Press-Radio Bureau is expanding its facilities despite the modification of 
the agreement under which the bureau began its work. 

—— Radio Bureau of Press Gets Stay Till April. Newsdom 6:39 pl, Sept. 28. 

—— Scripps-Howard Buying WCPO as “Proving Ground” for Radio. E&P 68:19 
pl2, Sept. 21. 

—— The Mystery of Radio “Circulation.” E&P 68:18 p9, Sept. 14. 
Dominant programs shut out others, and an advertiser by radio must create 
his own circulation, states a report of a survey made in seven metropolitan 
centers of the United States. 

—— 25 Newspapers Seek Stations for Radio Use. Newsdom 6:34 pl, Aug. 24. 
About one-third of the radio stations in the United States are already owned or 
controlled by newspaper publishers. 
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—— U.S. Puts Own Radio in Addis Ababa. E&P 68:23 p34, Oct. 19. 

The United States government and private companies are proposing direct 
communications from Ethiopia to this country to avoid the possibilities of 
censorship and cable interruptions. 

Bent, Stras. Radio Takes Over the News. American Mercury 36:142 p228, Oct. 
The writer claims that the newspaper's role as a provider of spot news is fading 
and will result in making the press a reference reservoir. 

Branpensurc, Georce. Smaller Inland Newspapers Displeased With Sale of News 
to Radio. E&P 68:14 p3, Aug. 17. 

Butter, James J. Value of Ultra High Frequency Radio Still Hangs in Balance. 
E&P 68:16 p6, Aug. 31. 

The Communications Commission has issued 991 experimental permits, includ- 
ing 10 to newspapers, preliminary to allocation of bands for commercial use. 

Ciemow, Bice. Transradio Seeks Government Aid in Press-Radio Litigation. E&P 
68:14 p10, Aug. 17. 

Srocksripce, FranK Parker. Newspaper Radio Rebels at Chain Cost. American 
Press 53:12 pS, Oct. 

The author finds that publishers who have entered the broadcasting field are 
finding expenses high. 

Watson, Campseii. More Localization of News Cited as Best Way to Meet Radio. 
E&P 68:19 p22, Sept. 21. 


RESEARCH METHOD AND READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


Anonymous. New Feature Will Give Weekly Poll of Public Opinion. E&P 68:22 
p22, Oct. 12. 
More than 30 newspapers have subscribed to a new index of public opinion, 
based on a research method devised by Dr. George Gallup. 
New Techniques in Journalism. Fortune 12:1 p65, July. 
A description of the formula used in testing public opinion by the question- 
naire method based on geographic and economic considerations. 

THatuermer, J. A., and Gersericu, J. R. Reader Attitudes Toward Questions of 
Newspaper Policy and Practice. JourNALISM QuARTERLY 12:3 p266, Sept. 
Witter, Matcotm M. Quantitative Methods and Research in Journalism. Jour- 

NALISM QUARTERLY 12:3 p255, Sept. 


REVIEWING 


Brncay, Mautcotm W. Bingay Answers Hollywood Writer. E&P 68:14 p5, Aug. 17. 
Denial by the managing editor of the Detroit Free Press that he withdrew a 
movie column because of advertising pressure is supplemented by the view- 
points of other managing editors on the charges of movie censorship. 

Cuurcuitt, Doveras W. Hollywood Fighting Picture Censors, Gags Candid Press 
Critics. E&P 68:13 p5, Aug. 10. 

Threats of censorship and an advertising boycott face the embattled motion 
picture critics. 

James, Rempert. Movie “Illusion” Held Unnecessary. E&P 68:20 p12, Sept. 28. 
A Culver City, Cal., editor believes that the present controversy between mo- 
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tion picture correspondents and some of the film producers ott result in better 
reporting of Hollywood news. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
PRESS RELATIONS 


AnonyMous. Dispute on New Deal Value Grows More Decisive With Newspaper 
Leaders Opposed. Newsdom 6:33 pl, Aug. 17. 

Further tabulations and comment gathered in Newsdom’s poll of newspaper 
editors and publishers. 

—— Editorial Analyzes Rich Publishers. E&P 68:13 p12, Aug. 10. 

The New York Daily News contends that President Roosevelt is not getting 
a “good press” because newspaper owners are reacting personally to his tax 
program. 

—— New Deal Booms Business of Uncle Sam’s Print Shop, the Largest in Whole 
World. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:35 pl, Aug. 31. 

—— New Deal Loss to President Told by Graph. Newsdom 6:37 pl, Sept. 14. 
The careful study by New Deal agencies of “newspaper bias” in the coun- 
try’s press, relative to President Roosevelt and to his administration, indi- 
cates that the president’s popularity has declined since April if editorial com- 
ment is a legitimate criterion. 

—— New Deal Poll Forecasts Widening Split in Congress Over Forceful Legisla- 
tion. Newsdom 6:31 pl, Aug. 3. 

Newspaper Verdict Votes 51.5 Per Cent to Scrap New Deal Moves in Nation. 
Newsdom 6:34 pl, Aug. 24. 

Final tabulations of Newsdom’s poll of newspaper executives are analyzed in 
this issue. 

—— President Roosevelt Makes History by Dealings in Press Conferences. News- 
dom 6:34 p5, Aug. 24. 

—— The Publishers’ Lobby a Success in Washington. Guild Reporter 2:16 pl, 
Aug. 15. 

Exemptions, demanded by the publishers during the present session of Con- 
gress, were won in four of five important bills. 

Butter, James J. F.C.C. Official Restricts News to Department Handouts. E&P 
68:20 p14, Sept. 28. 

Reporters are refused access to the official minutes of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Capper, Raymonp. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 68:10 p48, Sept. 28. 

The Washington column is a reaction to the rigid formula of news writing 
today. It allows for the presentation of important bits of information and 
background as a supplement to the regular news stories. 

Sroxes, Tuomas L. Congress Loses; Newspapers Win. American Press 53:10 p7, 
Aug. 

How the Scripps-Howard Washington staff made “first time in history” story 
on the house vote on the utility bill. 





A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 


PROBLEMS OF THE BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. City Editors. Newspaper World 38:1964 p12, Aug. 31. 
A discussion of the intricate problems involved in handling financial news in 
present-day England. 

—— Had Press Failed in Social Responsibilities? World’s Press News 14:348 pl, 
Sept. 26. 
Political and Economic Planning, a non-party organization, considers in an 
issue of Planning a prospective reconstruction policy for the British press, par- 
ticularly with respect to the concentration of power in the hands of a feu 
families, and the absence of effective public control through shareholdings. 
Is Uniformity Stifling the British Press? World’s Press News 14:337 p5 
Aug. 15. 
The absence of a strong opposition press accounts for the reticences which 
characterize English newspapers. This is a summary of an article by Miss Joan 
Soames which appeared recently in the English Review. 

—— “Obscure” Ownership of the Press. Newspaper World 38:1968 pl, Sept. 28. 
A non-party group in England finds a need for simplification of the financiai 
structure of the press. 

—— Was Sunday Dispatch Interview Breach of Professional Etiquette? World’s 
Press News 13:336 pl, Aug. 8, 1935. 
Political antagonism toward the press in Government circles is expected to be 
increased by an incident in which Anthony Eden was quoted despite a “well- 
established practice” that a minister cannot be quoted directly in an inter- 
view. 

Finnerty, W. Clean Up the Press— and Maintain Liberty. World’s Press News 
14: 337 p2, Aug. 15. 
The gradual increase in restrictions on the press are due largely to abuses of 
the freedom of the press by the newspapers. 

CENSORSHIP 

Anonymous. Alleged Foreign Office Press Censorship. World’s Press News 14:337 
p3, Aug. 15. 
British government officials deny the contentions of Robert Dell, foreign cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, that efforts were recently made to 
control news of foreign relations by issuing “handouts” to correspondents. 

—— Attempts to Curb Press Activities. Newspaper World 38:1966 p10, Sept. 14. 
Only men hungry for dictatorships want a muzzled press, a speaker tells 
British Institute of Journalists. 

—— Police Censorship of Daily Worker — Startling Allegations. World’s Press News 
14:388 p5, Aug. 22. 

FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 

Anonymous. Argentine Press Decree Rescinded. Newspaper World 38:1964 p4, 
Aug. 31. 

—— China Prohibits “Private” Reports. Newspaper World 38:1963 p11, Aug. 24. 
The legislative Yuan at Nanking passes a law requiring registration before 
publication of all newspapers and magazines. 
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——— Drastic Press Regulations in Argentina. Newspaper World 38:1959 p4, July 27. i 
All agencies and correspondents must be registered at Buenos Aires under new | 
decree. 

—— Editor Takes Over European Herald. Newspaper World 38:1958 p2, July 20. 
Kees Van Hoek to publish British bi-weekly printed in six languages. 

—— French Newspapermen to Carry Permits. World’s Press News 14:332 pl7, 
July 11. 

The French government, in collaboration with newspaper men, is considering 
rules for distributing identity cards to professional journalists. 

—— Gareth Jones— the Man Who Knew Too Much. World’s Press News 14:342 
p3, Sept. 19. 

Lloyd George demands an inquiry into the murder of the British journalist in 
China, following allegations that the news man had run afoul of Japanese 
activities in Chahar province. 

—— German-Swiss Press “War” Raging. World’s Press News 14:333 pll, July 18. 
Germany has banned the Basler Nachrichten, which has had a circulation of 
250,000 to 300,000 in that country. 

—— Germany Bans 36 Foreign Newspapers. World’s Press News 13:335 pll, 
Aug. 1. 

ee n Secret Newspapers Have Biggest Circulations. World’s Press News 
14:387 p13, Aug. 15. 

About 40 illegal newspapers are circulating widely in the Reich, and are syste- 
matically distributing anti-Nazi propaganda. 

——How German Government Restricts Editors’ Work. World’s Press News 
14:345 pl5, Oct. 10. 

This is a series of “directives” to the German press issued by the Ministry 
of Propaganda, originally published in the Manchester Guardian. 

—— Indian Journalist Says Press Is Gagged. Newspaper World 38:1963 pll, 
Aug. 24. 

The Indian Journalists’ Association Abroad is told that Great Britain exer- 
cises restrictive powers over the press of India. 

—— Italian Journalists are “Free.” World Press News 14:345 p15, Oct. 10. 

A summary of an article by M. Leonard Crini, describing the Italian press, 
published originally in Tout l’Edition of Paris. 

— Japan Hopes to Beat Western Circulations Shortly. World’s Press News 

14: 342 p19, Sept. 19. 

Journalism Under Fascism. Journalist 18:9 p156, Sept. 

A former editor of a large left-wing newspaper in Austria, suppressed Febru- 

ary, 1934, when Austrian fascism took charge of affairs, described oppressive 

measures taken in that country to silence the opposition press. 

New Chinese Press Law Is Ratified. World’s Press News 14:338 p13, Aug. 22. 

No newspaper or magazine may be published until an application has been 

approved, and no reports regarding the private affairs of individuals or fam- 

ilies may be printed. 

—— Opposition to Press Regulations in the Argentine. Newspaper World 38: 1963 
p4, Aug. 24. 

Recent restrictions announced at Buenos Aires exceed powers of government 
according to the attorney general of Argentina. 
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—— Polish Dictatorship Has Not Crippled the Press. World’s Press News 14:331 
pli, July 4. 

Opposition journals freely criticize the government, in contrast to the situation 
in Nazi Germany. 

Byas, Hue. Japan Has No Official Press Censor. World’s Press News 13:335 
pli, Aug. 1. 

Numerous restrictions make the newspaper man’s task difficult, relates the 
Japan correspondent of the London Times and the New York Times in this 
reprint from Contemporary Japan. 

Dramer, S. H. Where Sunday Papers Are Banned by Law. World’s Press News 
14:343 p5, Sept. 26. 

This article discusses the Australian press, emphasizing the 100 per cent unioni- 
zation of news workers in that country, and commenting on the absence of a 
Sunday press in Melbourne. 

Esketunp, Karu I. Copyright in Denmark. Journalist 18:9 p152, Sept. 

Kenyon, A. International Federation of Journalists. Journalist 18:9 p149, Sept. 
Delegates of 15 nations attended the semi-annual meeting of this organization 
in Helsingfors in July, and four associations of foreign correspondents were also 
present. French and Danish representatives described recent legislation in their 
countries establishing the status of journalists and providing for compensation 
for dismissal and indemnity after leaving the service of a newspaper in case of 
sale, cessation of publication, or “notable change of orientation.” 

Marrters, Leonarp W. Censorship Where There Is No Dictator. World’s Press News 
14:341 p@, Sept. 12. 

This is a bitter arraignment of a century of censorship and press regulation in 
India, culminating in “Emergency Ordinances” in 1930 to 1932 which render a 
free press in that country non-existent. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CRISIS AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Abyssinian Emperor Is Country’s Press Cable Censor. World’s Press 
News 14:339 p5, Aug. 29. 
The country’s only newspaper, a small weekly called Light and Peace, is 
edited by the government. 

—— How Sir Phillips Scooped World News-Men. World’s Press News 14:340 p3, 
Sept. 5. 
Tribute to the good work of the London Daily Telegraph’s correspondent, who 
reported the Anglo-American oil concession in Ethiopia, is supplemented by a 
description of the problem of communication which newspaper men face in 
that country. 

——Italo-Abyssinian War Would Be Big Trial for Press. The Newspaper World 
38:1961 pl, Aug. 10. 

—— Italy Denounces British Press and News Agencies. World’s Press News 14:345 

p3, Oct. 10. 

Newspapermen Acclaim Biggest Story for Years. Newspaper World 38: 1965 pl, 

Sept. 7. 

The oil concession story out of Ethiopia by Sir Percival Phillips of the London 

Daily Telegraph is regarded as an outstanding “beat” by members of the Brit- 

ish press. 
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—— Ninety Newspapermen Now in Abyssinia. World’s Press News 14:343 p83, 
Sept. 26. 

Nevinson, Henry W. Battle-Scribes, It’s Your Turn Again. World’s Press News 
14:345 p2, Oct. 10. 
A noted British war correspondent summarizes briefly the history of war cor- 
respondence, as a background for brief discussion of the difficulties encountered 
by news men reporting the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Court Case Proceedings — New Dangers Face Publishers. World's 
Press News 14:334 pl, July 25. 
Following recent court decisions, the law may compel full-length reports of 
court cases. The chief cause of trouble is the newspaper report which, to meet 
deadlines, includes only one side of the case or only the prosecution’s opening 
statement. 

—— Where To Get Damages Against Newspapers. Newspaper World 38:1964 p4, 
Aug: 31. 
England is the place to file libel suits if you are really out for damages accord- 
ing to Justice Sutton of Capetown. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. London University Launches New Scheme for Training in Journalism. 
World’s Press News 14:331 pl, July 4. 
Tom Clarke, former News Chronicle editor, is appointed Director of Practical 
Journalism, as a part of plans to add technical training to the purely academic 
studies to which the Journalism Course was formerly restricted. 
Training for Journalism. Newspaper World No. 1956 p12, July 6. 

—— Walter Williams. Newspaper World 38:1960 p10, Aug. 3. 
The late dean of the Missouri School of Journalism is praised by a British 
editorial writer. 

GouLpen, Mark. “Live Wires” Who Steal American Ideas. World’s Press News 
14:343 p5, Sept. 26. 
The writer, managing editor of the Sunday Referee, contends that Fleet Street 
purloins a great number of its new ideas from the press in the United States, 
and places the time-lag between American and British methods at about five 
years. 

Soames, Jane. The English Daily Press. English Review 29 p195, Aug. 
The British press thinks and acts in unity in printing the same news and omit- 
ting the same news, in the opinion of the author. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Betts, Watrer. Our Closed Shop Campaign. Journalist 18:9 p120, July. 
The Central London branch of the National Union of Journalists is under- 
taking a campaign to achieve a closed shop in its area. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Dictatorship Weakens Press as Instrument of Policy. World’s Press 
News 14:334 p2, July 25. 
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The chairman of Reuters discusses the serious challenge to journalists which 
lies in the constant expansion of state-provided news services. 

Tonkin, S. Morey. Press Agents Must Control Themselves. World’s Press News 
14: 338 p27, Aug. 22. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Jews Plan International Wireless Station. World’s Press News 13: 335 
p29, Aug. 1, 1935. 
A fund of 250,000 pounds is being raised in London for installation of a radio 
station in which sponsored programs will be broadcast in several languages in 
an effort to combat anti-Semitic propaganda from Germany. 
Newspaper Society to Discuss Radio Competition. Newspaper World 38: 1965 
pl, Sept. 7. 

—— Press and Radio Have Their Own Fields. Newspaper World 38:1958 p4, 
July 20. 
A British newspaper director calls on the British Broadcasting Corporation 
to eliminate overlapping. 

Fyre, Hamiuton. Newspaper “Canutes” Cannot Stop Radio Tide. World’s Press 
News 138:335 p2, Aug. 1. 

Jones, Sm Ropericx. Saturation Point for Radio News Broadcasts; Listeners 
Bored With More Than Spot News. Newspaper World 38:1958 pl, July 20. 

Miuzer, A. L. Sponsored Programmes Are Coming to England. World’s Press 
News 14:342 p28, Sept. 19. 
Radio advertising, heavily taxed, is likely to break into the British field. 

Swarrer, Hannen. B. B.C.’s New Rights — Government Gives Way When Chal- 
lenged. World’s Press News 14:334 p5, July 25. 


British newspapers, protesting recent broadcasts of news by government offi- 
cials, contend that the practice not only denies legitimate news to the papers 
but also violates a constitutional rule which provides that important govern- 
ment facts must first be submitted to Parliament. 


STATE REGISTRY BILL 


Anonymous. Home Federation Opposes Register Bill. Newspaper World No. 1956 
p2, July 6. 
A vote goes against the bill asking the State to reserve the title of “journalist” 
to those on an official register of the profession, when English newspapermen 
decide that the disciplinary body which the bill would set up is necessary. 

—— State Register Bill Goes Before Parliament Today. World’s Press News 14:332 
pl, July 11. 

Hunter, Ernest. State Register Means Government Control. 

Taytor, H. A. Newspapers Must Control Their Own Conduct. World’s Press News 
14:341 pS, Sept. 12. 
Report of a debate held at the annual convention in September of the British 
Institute of Journalists on the controversial issue of the Journalists Registra- 
tion Bill. 

Hurp, Sir Percy. Why I Presented the Registration Bill. Newspaper World 38: 1959 
pl, July 27. 
The author of a disputed British measure claims it will help safeguard free- 
dom of the press. 
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WituiAM Rockuitt NELSON AND THE Kansas Crry Star. By Icie 
F. Johnson. Kansas City, Missouri: Burton Publishing Company. 
1935. 208 pp. $2.00. 


Students of the press will find a great amount of accurate and 
valuable data in this study of the individualistic founder of a unique 
American newspaper. Miss Johnson undertook the task of assem- 
bling the material as a problem for advanced work in the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University. But her master’s 
thesis required only part of her material, and at Dean H. F. Har- 
rington’s suggestion she incorporated all of it into the present vol- 
ume. Miss Johnson is head of the Department of Journalism at 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 

The book is a chronological account of the life of Nelson and the 
growth of the Star. The greatest emphasis (and the best part of the 
work) is placed upon Nelson’s active years as owner-editor of the 
paper, from 1880 until his death in 1915. The book, illustrated with 
five plates, is in two parts: “Genius,” ending with Nelson’s death; 
and “Shadows,” about one-fourth of the volume carrying the chron- 
icle of the paper from 1915 to the present. 

Miss Johnson’s approach is that of a lifelong reader of the paper 
and an admirer of its policies. She develops the thesis that Nelson 
devoted his life through the instrumentality of his paper to the im- 
provement of Kansas City. In 1880, she writes, Kansas City “needed 
a leader and a planner, and in Nelson it found what it most needed.” 
The last sentence in the last chapter summarizes: “He found his 
city in mud and he left it in marble.” 

Miss Johnson presents a well-rounded picture of his many- 
sided personality as autocrat in his community, as patron of good 
living and cultivated taste, and as working editor. These chapters 
present an integrated discussion of Nelson’s personality traits. For 
the most part, however, the separate chapters appear to have been 
written as essays on various aspects of the subject. These include 
treatment of Nelson’s boyhood, his mature years before he founded 
the Star at the age of 39, the early city, his first years as editor, his 
interest in civic affairs and other separate periods or episodes. 

It is not to detract from the qualities of the work to suggest one 
serious doubt. Miss Johnson observes with accuracy that Kansas 
City, during Nelson’s lifetime, developed from a crude, pioneer river 
town to a thriving, attractive metropolis. She observes also that 
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Nelson, through the Star, nagged and nagged for civic improve- 
ment. Then she infers that Nelson and the Star were the cause, and 
the City Beautiful the effect. But other cities pulled themselves out 
of the mire during the same span of history — Denver, for example, 
dominated by Bonfils, and San Francisco, dominated by Hearst. 
Miss Johnson dedicated herself to the thesis of assessing Nelson’s 
contribution to civic improvement. Since other factors were at work 
in the community during his lifetime, it is evident that the most 
that can be said with certainty is that Nelson only helped the good 
citizens get what they wanted. You gather from the book that the 
citizens didn’t know what they wanted until Nelson spoke. 

To the business man, the Kansas City Star is the acme in corpo- 
rate investment, an effective monopoly with assured high income 
on an enduring basis. To the social scientist it is a unique study in 
contemporary anthropology and social psychology. To Miss John- 
son, as to its loyal readers, it is, and always has been, a great public 
servant, dedicated to the high purpose of building a better society, 
a finer community, and beauty in an abstract as well as concrete 
sense. 


Kansas State College Cuar.es E. Rogers. 


CHRONICLES OF Barassas. By George H. Doran. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1935. xvi + 416 pp. $3.50. 


“Now Barabbas was a publisher.” Mr. Doran’s derivation of his 
title from Byron’s famous emendation of St. John’s Gospel in John 
Murray’s gift Bible is not a mere pleasantry; for he frankly con- 
fesses that during the first half of his publishing career he was as 
much a robber as any of his fellow-Barabbases. The half-century 
span of these genial memoirs covers a revolution in the conditions 
and methods of book publishing. The suppliant author has become 
the dictator; the complacently dignified profession has “measurably 
degenerated into a business of mass-production” and ballyhoo. 

Mr. Doran’s initiation was in 1884, at the age of fourteen, as a 
“smart boy wanted” by a fanatical publisher of evangelical litera- 
ture in his native Toronto. Eight years later he was attracted to 
Chicago by Fleming H. Revell, at the head of a business equally 
evangelical and equally predatory, but offering ample scope for the 
development of Mr. Doran’s gifts as a merchant. In 1908 the George 
H. Doran Company was launched in New York for what proved to 
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be a spectacular success. Association with the English publishers 
Hodder & Stoughton gave it immediately the nucleus of a general 
list, and in the following year, with the publication of “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” the new house began to attract the great galaxy of 
English realistic novelists — Bennett, Maugham, Swinnerton, Wal- 
pole, Huxley, Arlen—which were the chief glory of its list. Spe- 
cialization in war books, including the exclusive agency for British 
propaganda literature, gave it further impetus, and for twenty years 
it prospered. 

But then came tragedy. In 1927 Mr. Doran was induced to merge 
his company with Doubleday, Page & Company to form Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, “potentially the most imposing general book- 
publishing structure in the world.” Through the clashes of person- 
alities the union proved utterly unhappy, and the great dream of 
power and influence ended with the speedy withdrawal of the Doran 
contingent, including the partners in the present lively house of 
Farrar & Rinehart. Of Mr. Doran’s subsequent connection with the 
magazine enterprises of W. R. Hearst he has nothing directly to say, 
but parabolically he implies that it had its rigors. 

Only the introductory eighth of the book tells this consecutive 
story. The rest is made up of topical sketches, mainly personal. 
When Mr. Doran is dealing with his professional contacts, with 
publishers, authors, editors, and literary agents, he is constantly 
entertaining and informative. When he strays to divines, ambassa- 
dors, presidents, prime ministers, and some dislikes, he is less inter- 
esting, sometimes trivial. But such divigations are slight and par- 
donable blemishes in a book generally pertinent and rewarding. 
Its candid reminiscences of an unusually rich experience, recount- 
ing mistakes and failures as well as successes, touch the interests of 
the journalist at many points and illuminate the problems and 
methods of a branch of publishing whese leaders, in this country at 
least, are rarely so communicative. 


D. Appleton-Century Company. Francis G. WicKwarE. 


Tue Becinnincs oF Printine in Vircinta. By Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. Lexington, Virginia: Washington and Lee Press. 1935. 


49 pp. 


This study reveals that despite the oft-repeated quotation in 
1671 by Sir William Berkeley, royal governor of Virginia, “I thank 
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God there are no free schools nor printing and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years. . . .” Virginia had a printing press eleven 
years later and in sixty years a well established press. 

The first press was brought to the colony in 1682 by John Buck- 
ner, a merchant and large landowner. William Nuthead was the 
printer who set up the second printing office in the United States. 
Soon after Buckner and Nuthead’s imprints appeared the Virginia 
council conducted an investigation of their work and the King 
issued an order prohibiting printing in the colony. By 1686 Nut- 
head was established in Maryland. 

Maryland remained the printing center for Virginia for nearly 
half a century. The Virginia laws in restraint of the press were 
modified, but no attempt was made to re-establish the Virginia 
press until William Parks came from Maryland to Williamsburg in 
1730. 

“Parks did much to establish the prestige of the printing trade 
in the colonies,’ Mr. McMurtrie writes. On August 6, 1736, there 
appeared in Williamsburg the Virginia Gazette, the first journal in 
the state and the parent which made Virginia “The Mother of 
Gazettes.” The author lists twenty-one different papers by this 
name from 1736 to 1809, the high tide being reached in 1790-1793 
when seven papers by that title were being published in the colony. 

Until 1766 Parks’ plant was the only one of its kind in Virginia, 
but in that year some of the free spirits tired of government domi- 
nation of the only press and encouraged the opening of a rival 
printing office. Thomas Jefferson was among these and later wrote 
“we procured (William) Rind to come from Maryland to publish 
a free paper.” 

Forty-four years after Parks started at Williamsburg, Norfolk 
became the second printing point in Virginia. On June 9, 1774, Wil- 
liam Duncan and Company printed the first issue of the Virginia 
Gazette or Norfolk Intelligencer. The press then spread rapidly and 
was well distributed through the state by the close of the century. 

This brochure is an example of excellent typography and print- 
ing. Five hundred copies were printed in the Journalism Labora- 
tory of Washington and Lee University. It was designed, composed 
in Linotype Baskerville and printed by Professor C. Harold Lauck, 
and bound by his wife, Ida Baskerville Lauck. 

KENNETH Q. JENNINGS 
Rutgers University 
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I Was Hrruer’s Prisoner. By Stefan Lorant. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1935. 318 pp. $2.75. 


It is possible to agree with the validity of certain Nazi objec- 
tives— such as the elimination of the Jews and the Stalhelm and 
the augmented control of the Catholic and Protestant churches — 
but I find it quite impossible to make head or tail of the methods 
employed to reach these objectives. I have been an eye-witness of 
the fact that, in 1932, 1934 and 1935, well-nigh incredible methods 
have been employed. That’s the reason I am able to read such a 
book as this one and accept it as an authentic document. 

It is more than that. It is excellent reporting: terse, dramatic, 
repressed, and a stinging indictment. Only occasionally does Lorant 
editorialize or even interpret. He lets obtruding facts speak for 
themselves. He was formerly editor of the Miinchner IlIlustrierte 
Presse. He was—and presumably is—a Hungarian subject. He 
smuggled out his concentration camp notes by a near-miracle, after 
more than six months’ incarceration. I sincerely hope that he is 
now safe in the free England which he so definitely admires. 

The prisons and camps in which Lorant found himself were well 
populated by journalists. Lorant himself had never engaged in poli- 
tics —he was editor of a nonpolitical illustrated periodical — but 
the offense that he and others committed was that they were too 
successful, from a business point of view, and also had not been 
converted to Nazi loyalties. He and his colleagues were connected 
with a group of papers published in Munich including Lorant’s 
own paper, the Miinchner Neuesten Nachrichten, the Suddeutsche 
Sonntagspost and the Telegram Zeitung. Knorr & Hirth were pub- 
lishers of the group. In successive weeks, following his own deten- 
tion, termed “protective custody,” Lorant found himself joined in 
his tier of cells by his leading colleagues. 

This action—destroying a profitable publishing concern — is 
now, I believe, legalized. The present German press law makes it 
possible to suppress a newspaper or periodical when it is in a locality 
where there is “uneconomic competition.” Early illegalities, such as 
Lorant recounts, have now been given legal status, although of a 
most unusual kind. 

Lorant’s book shows that some journalists were clapped into 
prison simply because they had dared to ask for arrears in salary; 
in other cases Nazi opponents paid off private grudges; in almost 
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all cases recorded no charges were laid against those detained and 
the harassments of uncertainty worked such agonies that more than 
one journalist was driven to the verge of suicide. One went over 
the verge. 

Lorant’s book is replete with colorful incidents. They give a 
definite strength and drama to his story. I liked the following: 
Dr. Stang, a writer and professor, arrived to join those detained in 
“protective custody.” The first thing he did was to stick up over 
his bed, with condensed milk, a photograph of his wife and four 
children. Then he sent for his students’ essays, and a supply of red 
and green ink. Lorant comments: 

“Dr. Stang’s calm deeply impressed me. It was the first time we 
had ever known a political prisoner sit down at a table immediately 
after his arrival and start correcting school essays. New-comers 
were usually in a state of desperation and wanted nothing but an 
immediate hearing of their cases . . . but Dr. Stang’s whole attention 
was riveted on his pupils’ work.” 

VeRNON McKenzie. 
University of Washington 


STRANGE Street. By A. Beverley Baxter. New York: D. Appleton- 


Century Company. 1935. xii + 296 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Baxter was a Canadian piano salesman, with inclinations 
toward music and writing, when the War of 1914-1918 sent him to 
France. After the fighting ended he joined the staff of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Express in London, to remain for thirteen exciting years, 
years during which the circulation of the Express climbed from 
700,000 to more than 2,000,000 a day, so taking world leadership, 
and years during which the paper originated and led the Empire 
Free Trade Crusade. 

The autobiography describes what the author calls “the jour- 
nalist’s jangled existence,” yet an existence which he obviously en- 
joyed. He served both the Swnday Express and the Daily Express 
from 1920 until 1933, and succeeded Ralph D. Blumenfeld as editor- 
in-chief during the last four years. 

For the journalist, the book is almost as satisfactory as a per- 
sonal visit to the “Strange Street,” which is Fleet Street. It catches 
and conveys a sense of London’s inky way. One goes behind the 
scenes to watch the procession of callers enter the editor’s office, 
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listens to the talk that goes on, watches the handling of big news 
and policy stories, and invades the places of the most high where 
dwell the gods of journalism and statecraft. It is a good study in 
comparative journalism. In addition to celebrities of government, 
of the theater and of the paddock, the reader meets some of the “big 
names” of literature and the newspaper craft, such as Strube, 
widely-known cartoonist, Hannen Swaffer, H. V. Morton, James 
Agate, Lady Drummond Hay, Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, and 
others. But, above all, there is Lord Beaverbrook, owner of the 
Express. 

Lord Beaverbrook almost steals the show from Baxter. Meeting 
under amusing circumstances, they become good friends, these two 
Canadians, and Baxter clearly has a great fondness for him, al- 
though they quarrel at times. In F. A. Mackenzie’s biography of 
Beaverbrook, Mr. Baxter is quoted as saying of the publisher, 
“He is Allah, and the rest of us are his prophets. He is a genius — 
incapable of relaxation and intolerant of mediocrity. Such a man is 
not always easy to work with, but he makes it impossible to work 
with any other kind. After serving him for eleven years, I have 
come to the conclusion that even when he’s wrong, he’s right.” So, 
in “Strange Street,” Mr. Baxter presents what probably is the most 
sympathetic and human portrait ever drawn of the much-maligned 
Beaverbrook. He has done here what Tom Clarke did for his 
Allah in “My Northcliffe Diary.” In it Beaverbrook is ever the 
master-man, shrewd and generous, impatient but sincere. It is, on 
the whole, a kindly picture. 

In fact, the whole book is so mellow that one suspects Mr. Bax- 
ter of a nostalgia for the ink pots, which he left in 1933 to become 
public relations adviser of the Gaumont-British Film Company. 
What he has written here is effective prose, rarely dull, unassum- 
ing; a book which has vivacity, humor, tenderness, and some keen 
observations on journalism. In short, it is a book that is easy to 
read, and worth reading. 

Rosert W. Desmonp. 
The Christian Science Monitor 


R. D. B.’s Procession. By Ralph D. Blumenfeld. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1935. 285 pp. $2.50. — 


As editor of the London Daily Express for more than thirty 
years, this Wisconsin-born boy who travelled to Fleet Street via the 
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Kansas City Star met scores of persons whose names are news. This 
collection of character sketches is Mr. Blumenfeld’s second book of 
memoirs since his retirement. It is disappointing. As so often hap- 
pens to expatriates, Mr. Blumenfeld is more British than the 
British and positively gloats over having been chased away by 
Lord Tennyson with a stick. He asserts for instance that an In- 
dian chief in Buffalo Bill’s company cried out something very fierce 
in the Sioux language and then translated it thus: “For two pins 
I’d blow your block off.” Most of his recollections partake of this 
trivial nature. 

Lord Northcliffe’s pathological imitations of Napoleon — the 
barked orders, the forehead wisp, the marble busts, and the “N” 
signature — are described, and the sketch does not omit to mention 
that a famous general had to cool his heels in the anteroom for 
nearly an hour while Northcliffe was talking with Mr. Blumenfeld. 

What Mr. Blumenfeld has to say about Kitchener, Bernhardt, 
Balfour, Rhodes, Gladstone, Edison, Twain, Bennett, Maxim, Pav- 
lova and others is all equally unimportant. The book, attempting 
to be whimsical, is distressingly thin as to information. 


Joun Stuart HAMILTON. 
Columbia University 


Tue Lire anp Trmes or Henry Crass Rosrinson. By Edith J. 
Morley. London: J. M. Dent & Sons Limited. 1935. ix + 212 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


This book is intended to form an introduction to a forthcoming 
edition of the diaries and reminiscences of this indefatigable and 
gad-about Englishman. Two years after his death, in 1869, Dr. 
Thomas Sadler edited three volumes of his “Diary, Reminiscences 
and Correspondence.” Miss Morley is preparing a new and more 
complete edition, of which the present volume is designed to place 
Mr. Robinson in his milieu and to present him among his literary 
friends and associates. 

The interest of the journalist in these diaries centers around 
Robinson’s experiences as correspondent for The Times and, in his 
later years, his personal relations with the editors and writers for 
the London newspapers. He was foreign correspondent for The 
Times on the shores of the Baltic in 1807 and at Corunna in 1809. 
Later he became foreign editor and organized one of the first suc- 
cessful corps of foreign correspondents. 
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In addition to his detailed diaries, he left a voluminous cor- 
respondence, all of which is extremely valuable as material for a 
history of British journalism of the period. The writers of the first 
volume of the recent “History of the Times” have made frequent 
use of both diaries and correspondence. 

Chapters IV and V of the present work carry Robinson through 
his experiences as a journalist. The later chapters bring in most of 
the important literary and journalistic figures of the day. 

As a writer, Robinson amounts to little more than a_ busy- 
body. But he lived for almost a century and witnessed revolution- 
ary changes both in journalism and technology. He was among the 
first to travel by train, to see the telegraph operated, to undergo 
an anesthetic, or to be photographed. He took a prominent part in 
the establishment of University College, was interested, if not en- 
gaged, in those movements which led to the abolition of slavery. 
He was an original member of the Athenzeum, was present at the 
first meeting of the British Association, and belonged to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. He was above all an indefatigable reporter. 

Freprick S. Sresert. 
University of Illinois 


I CHance Wortps: THE REMAKING OF AN AMERICAN. By Anna 


Louise Strong. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1935. 422 
pp. $3.00. 


To a journalist, as such, the climax of this absorbing autobiog- 
raphy is perhaps the internecine struggle that Miss Strong initiated 
over the editorial policies of the Moscow Daily News. When Stalin 
at last gathered the warring editors about his table in the Kremlin 
and deftly reconciled the clashing cliques, the air was tense with 
a strange otherworldly drama — one that could scarcely be under- 
stood with a less thorough introduction than is furnished by this 
comprehensive life-history. For in the changed world in which the 
Russians live the objectives of journalism are so different, the 
techniques of administration are so strange, that all the natural 
impulses of the young American-born editor seemed somehow to 
bring unforeseen results. Even her exceptionally acute brain re- 
quired years to grasp the meaning of the new ways. She writes as 
a thorough convert. 

Journalists who have tried seriously to report and interpret the 
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current story of social revolution seem to be turning to autobi- 
ography as the only medium that gives a broad enough canvas. 
From writers still living we already have: Lincoln Steffens, “Auto- 
biography,” 1931; H. G. Wells, “An Experiment in Autobiography,” 
1934; Vincent Sheean, “Personal History,” 1935; Marguerite Har- 
rison, “There’s Always a Tomorrow,” 1935; and now Miss Strong’s. 
The five are unified in subject matter, distinguished in style and 
sincerity, and tell the same story from angles variously sympathetic. 

Anna Louise Strong was a doctor of philosophy, magna cum 
laude, at 23, and a few years later she was one of the fighting editors 
of the Seattle Union Record in the critical era of the Seattle gen- 
eral strike — itself an interesting bit of newspaper history. She grew 
increasingly to fear and detest the capitalistic system, and soon re- 
appeared in Russia as one of the most brilliant of the American cor- 
respondents, making a large income by writing for various Ameri- 
can capitalistic publications — principally Hearst —and spending 
her money generously in relief of suffering, largely among children, 
in Russia. 

It was Miss Strong who persuaded the Soviet authorities to start 
the Moscow Daily News, and she did much of the organizing. Her 
Story of the difficulties and peculiarities of “organizing” under Rus- 
sian conditions is to the American mind the most understandable 
picture of “socialism from within” that has yet been painted. Is it 
propaganda? Perhaps. The exact sense in which this very sincere 
book might be so classed is clearly analyzed in the chapter in which 
she discusses her ethical perplexities and her ideals of journalism 
with Lincoln Steffens. 

Eric W. Aten. 
University of Oregon 


Forty Years— Forty Mruuions. By George Britt. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1935. 309 pp. $3.00. 


“Chief,” his nearest lieutenants called Frank Munsey when they 
ventured a familiarity, and that was the definition for him — a big 
Indian, a formidable lone hunter, ponderous under his wampum, 
with many a scalp at his belt. He spoke in deep and measured 
tones, borrowed from the Great Spirit. 

Munsey was a backwoods pioneer who climbed to power and 
prominence, a countryman who put on the ways of the world, a 
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superlative money-maker, a poor hand at spending. He was tense, 
unsure, violent, pompous and changeable. 

The most important event in his life was when, at 23, he was 
sent to Augusta, Maine, to become local manager for the Western 
Union. Augusta was unique for two industries — politics and pub- 
lishing. It was a town in which publishing was the overshadowing 
commercial enterprise, a town of intense provincialism, without 
high or subtle intellectualism, where the tests were pragmatic. This 
was the background which shaped Munsey’s ambition. Of his early 
days in Augusta, he wrote: 


The publishing germ gradually got into my blood, until at last I lived and 
breathed in the publishing word. I did my work at the office mechanically 
meanwhile, dreaming great dreams to the tune of the printing press. 


Impelled by these dreams, Munsey went to New York in 1882 
and soon brought out the Golden Argosy, “Freighted With Treas- 
ures for Boys and Girls.” By 1896, changing and rechanging the 
Argosy, he had become the inventor of the first all-fiction maga- 
zine. “I keep on experimenting, creating and killing, until I happen 
to hit the public’s taste,” he once said in a speech. He bought 
Godey’s and merged it with the Puritan, then the Puritan into the 
Junior Munsey, this into the Argosy. Peterson’s Magazine went the 
same way. Ocean and Live Wire and Cavalier and Railroad Man’s 
and Quaker and Woman and All-Story followed the pattern — 
started by Munsey with throbbing tom-toms and later, “as con- 
ditions warranted,” knocked in the head. 

He was 36 when, in 1891, he got his first newspaper, the New 
York Star, a Democratic organ. He changed the name and made 
it a tabloid. Five months later he turned it back to the owners, 
from whom he had taken an option. The loss? A trifling $40,000. 

In 1901 he started realization of his dream, a newspaper chain, 
with the purchase of the Washington Times and the New York 
Daily News. The next year he added the Boston Journal; in 1908 
the Baltimore News and the Philadelphia Times. “When I was 
making so much money on my magazines, I just couldn’t wait a 
whole month to be in fresh touch with printer’s ink,” he said. “I 
had to get me a daily paper.” 

Nine years saw the chain melt and disappear. Then he went to 
work in New York; bought and merged the Press and the Sun, com- 
bined with these the Herald and the Globe (with the Evening Sun), 
bought the Telegram and merged with it the Mail. Losing money 
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on the paper now called the Herald, he resolved on a final coup: 
he would buy the Tribune and merge it with the Herald. 

But the Reids outplayed him. “I never stick with a loser,” he 
said. “If it is losing, I kill it quickly.” The Reids gave him $5,000,000 
and he was left with the Evening Sun and the Telegram. 

Such is the newspaper career of Frank A. Munsey as described 
by Mr. Britt. His other careers — grocery management, hotel man- 
agement, banking —are also detailed. It is a stimulating, revealing 
presentation of a personality. 

Poor Munsey! I knew him. Nobody loved him. 


H. B. RatuBone 
New York University 


Tue History or JouRNALISM EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By De Forest O'Dell. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1935. viii + 116 pp. $1.50. 


The wistful teacher of journalism who seizes this book, antici- 
pating a helpful and dignifying addition to the literature of his two 
professions, is likely to emerge from its pages gasping like a luckless 
freshman from a campus fountain. His disillusionment and discom- 
fiture should be as nothing, however, compared with tkat of the 
sponsoring university and the author, if ever they comprehend the 
volume’s faults. 

Were Dr. O’Dell’s dissertation possessed of the fundamental 
virtue of accuracy (a virtue especially cherished by the teacher of 
journalism), charity might suffuse the comment which a review 
copy of the book invites. Unfortunately, that quality is conspicu- 
ously lacking. In fact there does not come to mind any publication, 
enduring or ephemeral, from any pen, amateur or professional, 
which offends so grievously in this respect. 

Pausing over a quoted paragraph of dubious exactness, and re- 
membering Jowett’s dictum, “Verify your quotations!”, the reviewer 
was led into a pursuit of error in which the bag-limit was scanda- 
lously exceeded. Resources were lacking for a complete checking of 
the unusually liberal quotations; but after all, as Mr. Putnam said 
of manuscripts submitted to his publishing house, one doesn’t have 
to eat a whole turkey to know whether he likes it. It was possible 
to check forty-two passages which Dr. O’Dell had borrowed from 
eighteen identified sources, and which varied in length from two 
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lines to four pages. Of these forty-two passages, only three, all 
brief, were proof against scrutiny (though there was a mistake in 
the footnote to one). In the remaining thirty-nine, there were more 
than 250 errors, major and minor. There is no reason to suppose the 
incidence of error less startling in the innumerable quotations that 
were not checked; and if that were true the textual errors might be 
expected to total somewhere between 500 and 1,000. 

Dr. Andrew Dickson White’s familtar letter to Charles F. Win- 
gate, as here reprinted, deviates in 17 particulars from the version 
in Wingate’s Views and Interviews on Journalism, from which Dr. 
O’Dell derived it, including such inexplicable substitutions as “lan- 
guages” for “literatures,” “take” for “make,” “may” for “would,” 
and “education” for “instruction.” 

Not unnaturally, a substantial portion of the small volume is 
devoted to the gift of Joseph Pulitzer which brought into existence 
the Columbia University School of Journalism (erroneously called 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism by the author). Appendix C is 
that portion of Mr. Pulitzer’s last will and testament which “per- 
tained to the Columbia endowment.” In this case, departing from 
his practice of meticulously citing references, Dr. O’Dell does not 
indicate the source of his version. Comparison with the will as pre- 
pared for publication by Charles A. Boston, “of counsel for the 
Executors and Trustees,” reveals thirty errors other than stylistic 
and punctuative, but including inversions, omissions, insertions and 
substitutions of words, with surprising results. Most disconcerting 
is the author’s omission of 15 words which constituted Mr. Pulitzer’s 
first mention of an agreement whereby he had “provided for the 
payment of an additional sum of one million dollars ($1,000,000) ”! 

Considering how prone editors once were to confuse “thine” and 
“mine,” when it came to ideas, probably it is less important as well 
as more amusing that Dr. O’Dell should give Marse Henry Wat- 
terson credit for 350 words expressing Whitelaw Reid’s best thought | 
on the status of journalism and education for it. On this matter, the 
two disagreed about as heartily as they did on political theories. 

There is a consistency in error that is not without its charm, as 
for instance the projection of the spirit of indifference into that 
sterile region reserved for footnotes. Here the casual critic finds 
fourteen mistakes; though only ten if, like the ethical university 
registrar, he “excludes duplicates.” It is perhaps unfair to record 
five misspellings of a single name, the error being always the same. 
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The nine other errors noted consist of six erroneous page refer- 
ences, two faulty titles, and a wrong date of publication. 

Against such a background of carelessness, it is difficult to give 
to Dr. O’Dell’s doctoral thesis the consideration which his un- 
doubtedly serious purpose might have warranted. Yet even a serious 
purpose is an insufficient occasion for the publishing of books and 
the granting of advanced degrees. The cold-blooded truth is that 
Dr. O’Dell has given no evidence that he is equal to his task. 

Dr. O’Dell was well within the rights in describing the boun- 
daries of the field and the period in which he chose to work. But 
his book purports to be, as indicated by its title, “The History of 
Journalism Education in the United States”; whereas it is, in fact, 
an account of some major developments in journalism education up 
to 1912, with a scattering of inconsequential data with regard to 
subsequent periods and events. 

It was to be expected that the book would offer to the world a 
substantial addition to existing knowledge, the result of patient 
and exhaustive research and of penetrating, critical intelligence. 
Instead it is for the most part a re-publication of familiar matter, 
drawn from secondary rather than primary sources. It has about 
the same relationship to history that “grapevine” and “miscellany” 
have to news; and it takes on originality under the author’s hand 
only as a result of the slovenliness of his copying. It is valueless 
as a reference work because every statement must be suspect, and 
every deduction under shadow of doubt. 

We might hope to find, in a dissertation on the author’s theme, 
some deep and moving thought emerging from a mass of hitherto 
undigested facts. If Dr. O’Dell had what he thought was such an 
idea, it was presumably incorporated in his opening and closing 
paragraphs. “Professional education for journalism,” he says, by 
way of introduction, “came into being in the United States in 1869 
as the result of the thirty-nine-year conflict between the American 
social order and the Penny Press.” Not only does he fail to prove 
that proposition; it is this critic’s belief that it is untenable. Nor 
has he proved beyond question his assertion at the end that “jour- 
nalism education came into being in response to a social need.” 

The ground that Dr. O’Dell set out to cover does not need much 
further tilling. There is plenty of room for research into the history 
of the teaching of journalism. What is needed is not an impres- 
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sionist’s wash-drawing of dawn or sunrise, but an oil-painting of the 
high noon from the brush of a realist. 

When that history comes forth, it will take note of the great con- 
tribution of Fred Newton Scott, who initiated at the University of 
Michigan instruction in journalism still continuing after forty 
years, and whose leadership is an inspiring memory to the seniors 
among teachers of journalism; and it will take more than a grudg- 
ing sentence to do the task. It will recollect the services of such 
pioneers as Joseph Piercy at Washington and Indiana; Merle 
Thorpe at Washington and Kansas; N. W. Barnes at DePauw; 
H. F. Harrington at Ohio State and Kansas, Illinois and North- 
western; Frederick W. Beckman at Iowa State; Eric W. Allen at 
Oregon; Frank G. Kane at Washington; A. L. Stone at Montana; 
T. G. Williams at Pittsburgh; Joseph F. Myers at Ohio State; Colin 
V. Dyment at Oregon and Washington, and numerous others to 
whom many a practitioner of journalism owes a debt of gratitude. 
It will give a chapter to the ill-fated Hanna endowment, and the 
abandoned project for a graduate school of journalism at Western 
Reserve University nearly a score of years ago; another to the 
Murphy endowment of the Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, amounting now to more than a half million 
dollars; yet another to the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University. And in covering these persons and schools, 
with a discussion of their significance, it will have but touched a 
large subject. 

In all kindness, it should be suggested to Teachers College that 
Dr. O’Dell’s book be withdrawn from circulation; and to the author 
that he forget his dissertation, setting it down as an indiscretion 
which he can outlive. As for the rest of us, we can count it the good 
fortune of our fellow men that the author was awarded a degree 
in philosophy, and not one in medicine. 


Lee A WuiITE 
The Detroit News 


JOURNALISTIC Writinc. By Grant M. Hyde. New York: D. Ap- 


leton-Century Company. Revised edition, 1935. xxiv + 464 pp. 
$1.60. 


This book, now published in a second revision, is strikingly 
academic in its point of view —a definite challenge to the prevail- 
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ing theory that one of the chief advantages of high school journal- 
ism lies in immediate and direct motivation of the student’s writing 
experiences. The author’s attitude is a natural result of his con- 
sistent opposition to professionalism in secondary school journalistic 
courses. 

The large body of journalism teachers who believe that learning 
to write good newspaper leads is fundamental to acquiring skill 
in other forms of journalistic writing will quarrel with Professor 
Hyde’s approach to writing for print. Acting on his expressed be- 
lief that learning “should proceed from the known to the un- 
known,” he introduces the student to the human interest story 
first, by way of a discussion of how to interest people and how to 
get the facts about an incident or a person that has aroused curi- 
osity. The student learns to analyze the action of an event and 
to make an outline for a news story. He studies the structure of 
the paragraph and learns how to write effective sentences. The 
place of description and exposition in the news narrative is dis- 
cussed and illustrated. The student writes “articles” — narratives, 
descriptions, and exposition. 

Then in Chapter 17 he learns that the modern news story has 
a technique of its own. Three chapters are devoted to the lead, 
the pyramidal story structure and the feature of the news, after 
which the student tries his hand at speech reporting, interviews, 
society, sports and other types of journalistic copy. 

Which is the more effective method of teaching may be a de- 
batable point, but at present the weight of precedent, both in high 
schools and in professional schools of journalism, seems to favor 
teaching the news story first, a practice which provides abundant 
drill on the simplest journalistic unit before the student undertakes 
more involved or more literary forms. 

Laying the bogey of vocationalism in his prefatory arguments, 
the author is careful throughout the book to relate discussion as 
closely as possible to the high school news field. Even the illus- 
trative material is selected almost entirely from student newspapers 
and manuscripts, which, it must be admitted, has the obvious ad- 
vantage of placing before the student models within the range of 
his own talents. Such a limitation of models, however, remains ad- 
vantageous only as long as the examples are worthy of imitation. 
In this volume they are. 
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The wise teacher will not neglect the opportunities provided in 
the exercises for study of metropolitan newspapers, lest the stu- 
dent fail to carry over to his daily newspaper reading the criteria 
which he learns to apply to his own writing. High school teachers 
of journalistic writing almost universally recognize development 
of an intelligent and discriminating newspaper reading public as 
one of their primary aims. They will fall short of achieving that 
end without a definite tie-up between school and professional news- 
papers, for the immature student is too likely to apply to his daily 
reading the prevalent attitude toward politics, that ideals “are all 
right in books, but when you get out into the world it’s different.” 

Teachers will welcome the liberal provision of material for dis- 
cussion and writing practice. In justification of the increased num- 
ber of exercises in the present edition, the author says, “. . . no 
one is embarrassed by having too much material in a textbook; 
it is easier to omit than to supplement. More than that, such a 
book must be versatile enough to meet all the varying conditions, 
practices and tastes of present classes in journalistic writing.” 

Those who have felt the lack of a single textbook on the high 
school level which is suitable for a two-semester course, will find 
ample material for an advanced course in “Journalistic Writing” 
with its excellent newspaper studies after each chapter, and its 
sections devoted to special types of stories, to publicity writing, 
and to reporting dramas and photoplays, musical events and new 
books. 

A section of practical advice for student publications and an 
up-to-date bibliography add much to the value of the book, espe- 
cially for teachers who are new to the field of high school jour- 
nalism. 


JOANNA ZANDER 
Englewood High School, Chicago 


News Wun Ir Is News. By Leland Bickford. Boston: G. C. 
Manthorne & Company. 1935. 137 pp. $1.50. 


This little book will be of great interest to those who see a future 
for radio broadcasting of the news that will make good Mr. Bick- 
ford’s flamboyant prophecy on page 125: 

In those coming days ........ the printed paper of the present will 
be but dimly remembered, as something that was awkward to handle, a clut- 


terer of space—often a monstrosity in make-up, and laborious to read, with 
its bewildering and exasperating “jumps” from page 1 to 24, 36 or even farther. 
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The book presents a picture, somewhat partisan to be sure, of 
the organization and operation of the Yankee Network, a New 
England radio service which undertakes to compete in news pre- 
sentation with the daily newspapers. It paints the accomplishments 
of news broadcasting in brilliant colors, and loses no opportunity 
to point out the errors and shortcomings of the newspaper press. 
The triumphs of the radio bulletins of news are all those of speed — 
“scoops” in which the radio has beaten its newspaper competitors 
by an hour or two, or even more. The verdict of the jury in the 
Insull case, for instance, was broadcast at 6:07 p.m. “The story 
was not used in the papers till the next morning.” Mr. Bickford 
apparently takes no account of the fact that a newspaper extra 
is a matter of considerable work and expense, not warranted by the 
importance of or public interest in such a piece of news, while a 
few words over the radio, always open, represents practically no 
labor and very little expense. If the newspapers had considered the 
Insull verdict of importance and interest enough to warrant an 
extra, they could have been on the street with it practically as 
soon as it could have been announced over the radio. 

It is hard to review a book of this sort without controversial 
argument. The reviewer is tempted to quote copiously and to make 
reply. Dozens of places in the text offer inviting openings. 

Mr. Bickford makes much, and rightfully so, of the error of 
the Associated Press in announcing the verdict in the Hauptmann 
trial, which misled many newspapers, but not the Yankee network. 
That was an error primarily due to too great haste —a hurry 
imposed by the peculiar nature of the competition, not only among 
newspaper services, but especially between the radio and the news- 
papers. But after all, how necessary is it that the world shall be 
informed of an event within a few seconds of its happening? Many 
newspaper errors have been due to too great haste. Radio is young. 
Its turn is sure to come. 

All that radio broadcasting can accomplish is immediate service 
in broadcasting the bare bulletin of an event. The radio has the 
machinery with which to do it. The newspaper has not. But it is 
very doubtful that newspaper readers will give up their reading 
in favor of hearing brief bulletins of the news. They will always 
want more complete details. Even in New England, despite all the 
triumphs of the Yankee Network News Service, none of the news- 
papers seem to be suffering in circulation. 
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The jacket of Mr. Bickford’s opus is decorated with the clipped 
headlines of newspapers. 


Harry B. Center 
Boston University 


Mopern Pusuicrry. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. New 
York: Studio Publications. 1935. 127 + xii pp. $4.50. 


Beginning with “An Advertising ABC,” this distinctly novel 
English publication includes concise discussions of the elements of 
“publicity” and supplements them with more than fifty pages of 
illustrative material. Pictorial advertising, typography and layout, 
copy, photography, package design and the use of new media are 
all too briefly treated to satisfy the American interested in com- 
paring advertising techniques in this country with those in Eng- 
land. Fortunately, many of the splendid advertisements used for 
illustrative purposes are chosen from the work of leading American 
agencies, so that one has an opportunity not only for comparison 
of productions but also to learn what our English contemporaries 
regard as the best of our designs. 

Spain, France, Austria, Russia, Sweden and a dozen other coun- 
tries have contributed their share of chosen specimens, most of 
those taken from continental countries being in the poster field. 
With Mr. Mercer’s principles of simplicity, legible type faces, or- 
derly though interesting layout, pleasing yet compelling colors and 
so on we can readily agree, and it is gratifying to find him saying: 
“For most things the best and most effective form of advertising, 
if properly used, is the press.” 

Although this volume is written for “the man who does his own 
advertising,” all of us interested in layout and design, copy writ- 
ing, package design, poster work and direct mail advertising will 
find the book of value. It is itself an excellent illustration of modern 
book design, well printed on a fine coated book paper. 


Cartes L. ALLEN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Privcrptes oF Marketinc. By Henry F. Holtzclaw. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1935. x + 694 pp. $3.75. 


The teacher of marketing will be impressed by the logical, 
straightforward presentation of the material in Holtzclaw’s book. 
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Consumer buying habits and motives are given first consideration; 
then the problems of the retailer, the link in the marketing chain 
closest to the consumer, are presented and analyzed; his methods 
of doing business are criticized, and changes and corrections sug- 
gested. This arrangement introduces the student to the study of 
marketing by presenting an activity with which he is probably more 
familiar than with any other phase of distribution. 

There follow in logical order discussions of the other institutions 
and problems of distribution, each given a separate chapter and 
adequately covered. Especially well presented are the chapters de- 
voted to the codperative marketing movements, both in agricul- 
tural products and manufactured goods. This is a phase of dis- 
tribution that is assuming greater importance daily, and Holtz- 
claw recognizes the full significance of the movement. 

The chapter on sales promotion covers this subject in greater 
detail and more thoroughly than is usual in a general textbook 
on marketing. The social and economic significance of personal sell- 
ing and advertising is critically presented, giving the student an 
opportunity to learn how effective and useful these economic forces 
can be in lowering distribution costs, but also pointing out how 
selling and advertising may be used to exploit both distributor and 
consumer, with the usual result — higher distribution costs. 

The book contains 57 graphs developed from government figures 
and from private research. In several places the reader will find 
two or three definitions of the same term each one attributed to 
some well known leader in the field, while Holtzclaw offers no defi- 
nition of his own. This method might be criticized for lack of origi- 
nality, but what it loses in this it gains in presenting to the student 
a varied point of view which frequently enables him to develop his 
own definitions. Each chapter is followed by a list of questions and 
problems which will be of considerable assistance to the teacher in 
conducting classroom discussion. 


Donatp R. Frettows 
University of Wisconsin 


A Manvat or Apvertistnc Typocrapuy. By Thomas B. Stanley. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1935. 28 pp. $2.00. 


This all-too-abbreviated manual is made up largely of charts 
prepared to give New York University advertising typography stu- 
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dents a combination source-book and work-book. Charts depict 
steps in the development of the alphabet, “roughs” of commonly 
accepted layout steps and other essentials. There are type samples, 
and a page showing how letter-characteristics aid in identifying type 
families —a thesis developed a decade ago by Kenneth E. Olson 
Other pages deal with legibility, harmony and suggestion in layout, 
copy-fitting and similar subjects. A short list of books and maga- 
zines in advertising is included. 

While the content is intended for student use, a typographer 
would ask: Is it correct to refer to italic type as a “group”? And, 
since cursive is called a group, should not similar recognition be 
given to sans serifs and flat serifs (Egyptian)? Too, the book over- 
looks such important aspects of layout as the “reader gaze” factor, 
and such well-known layout devices as the S, V, C, L, inverted L, 
radiation, checker board, dynamic whorl, clashing diagonal and 
curve. Without saying so, the book is heavily loaded with the 
“symbolic” association of type, border and illustrations. It adds 
nothing new to:typography. 

Tuomas F. BarNnHART 
University of Minnesota 


A Srupy or THE SHort Story. By Henry Seidel Canby and Alfred 
Dashiell. New York; Henry Holt and Company. 1935. vi + 375 
pp. $1.50. 


This volume brings the 1912 edition of Mr. Canby’s study down 
to date, the additional material being contributed by Mr. Dashiell. 
The first quarter of the book is definition and an analytical history 
of the short story from its beginnings. The medieval fabliau, ex- 
emplary tale and novella, which emphasized moral and plot, and 
the Renaissance tales of Boccaccio and others are surveyed briefly. 
More space is deservedly given to the romantic impressionism of 
Poe, the story of situation developed by Hawthorne, and the local 
color stories of Bret Harte, G. W. Cable, and Kipling. The authors 
trace the break since 1910 with the genteel tradition of the Vic- 
torian era and the new preoccupation of writers with sociological 
forces, death and love in its psychological aspects. Throughout the 
authors show that the types of the short story are intimately re- 
lated to the mores of the periods which produce them. They also 
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show the dependence of the short story upon journalism and the 
periodical. 

The second part of the volume supplies examples of the short 
story from Chaucer to F. Scott Fitzgerald. The book is useful to 
anyone interested in this exacting form of writing and will be wel- 
comed by teachers who want a book to supply history and ex- 
amples but who want to: devise their own class procedure. Mr. 
Canby’s sound literary judgment is everywhere evident. 


ee ; Metvin T. Soive 
University of Arizona 


Tue Writers’ Desk Boox. By Twelve Writers. London: A. & C. 
Black Ltd.; New York: The Macmillian Company. 1935. 96 pp. 
$1.25. 


Writinc. By William Freeman. London: A. & C. Black Ltd.; New 
York: The Macmillian Company. 1935. viii+ 149 pp. $1.25. 


Practically all of England’s twenty million adults want to break 
into print nowadays, according to these little volumes, which are 
born of the effort to aid them in that ambition. 

While they may be of great value to would-be British authors 
or journalists, the books contain little of interest or significance 
in this country. Either the approach is exclusively British, and 
deals solely with English conditions, or it is extremely elementary. 

In pleasant and brief essays, which contain surprisingly little 
practical information, the dozen authors of “The Writers’ Desk 
Book” cover the art of writing, the short story, journalism for 
women, biography, the novel, children’s copy, the serial, the re- 
ligious press, and writing for the stage, the screen and the radio. 
Charmingly put up, for the most part, the articles are literary 
rather than informative. A bibliography includes a section on Brit- 
ish journalism. 

William Freeman’s book is nearly as encyclopedic, but takes up 
in more detail such fundamentals as punctuation, figures of speech, 
English, style, and technique, as well as the types of writing for 
publication, including the novel, serial, short story, poetry, drama 
and the article, which is treated in four pages. 


A. L. HiccinsoTHaMm 
University of Nevada 
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Ger Ir Ricut! By John B. Opdycke. New York; Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company. 1935. xix + 673 pp. $3.50. 


By close computation there are in this book some 150,000 sepa- 
rate, distinct and often pungent dicta on English usage. I may 
have missed a few. 

For the most part odd-numbered chapters deal with style (1— 
abbreviations, 3—capitalization, 5—figures of speech, 7—italics, 
13—numerals—notations, 15—pluralization, 17—punctuation and 
18—spelling). In general the even numbered chapters deal with 
other things (2—alphabetizing, filing, indexing, 4—direct mail 
copy, 6—grammar, 8—letter writing, 9—letter writing, continued, 
10—library self-service, 11—minutes, reports, citations, 12—news- 
paper copy, 14—petitions, proclamations, resolutions, 16—proof- 
reading, 19—telegrams, 20—word study). 

Especially valuable are the style book sections because of their 
numerous and spirited examples. One lifts an eyebrow at Chapter 
4, which attempts to treat of direct mail copy—color, line and 
space, illustration, headlines, typography and house organs—in 23 
pages; and at Chapter 12 on newspaper copy—with subheads on 
stories and interviews, editorials, reviews, headlines, copy, make-up 
and letters to the editor—in 39 pages. 

Mr. Opdycke is chairman of the department of English in a 


New York high school. He has previously taught at Columbia and 
Johns Hopkins. 


Biatr CONVERSE 
Iowa State College 


Smwe-Licuts to Berrer Printinc. By G. D. Rummell. Oak Park, 


Illinois: G. D. Rummell, 417 South Boulevard. 1934, 218 pp. 
$2.50. 


The format of this book belies its title. It is poorly printed; some 
of its pages are so lightly inked that they cannot be read under 
artificial light. One surmises that it was produced in the high school 
printery, but without adequate care and supervision. 

Its contents are a hodge-podge of information formed into a 
book without rhyme or reason. True, it is full of important facts, 
but their lack of inter-relation detracts from the author’s effective- 
ness. The change in body type is unfortunate, and many of the 


type lines are too long and in too small type for easy or rapid 
reading. 
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The brevity of much material which, presented at greater length, 
might be useful makes it of little value. The many inserts of print- 
ing examples injure general appearance. In brief, the author tries 
in 218 pages to present information that should fill many books. 


. Vicror R. PortMANN 
University of Kentucky 


A Dicest or Linotype Faces. Brooklyn, New York: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 1935. 166 pp. 


In contrast with the manufacturers who issue broadsides so 
cumbersome they can be neither used nor filed, the Linotype or- 
ganization has issued a pocket-size alphabetized digest of faces 
suitable for periodical, book, advertising and commercial printing 
needs. Each face is shown in a small page of 12-point, with nota- 
tions of other sizes available. Especially helpful are the accom- 
panying showings of regular and special characters, the pages of 
accents for foreign words, the astronomical, mathematical, ecclesi- 
astical and other reference marks, signs and symbols. Printers, 
book editors and advertising workers will give it a hearty welcome. 

T.F.B. 


A Dictionary oF Mopern Type Faces anp Lerrertna. By Wil- 
liam Longyear. Pelham, New York: Bridgman Publishers. 1935. 
140 pp. 


More than ordinary judgment has gone into this spiral-bound 
hand-book of type. Of the 160 families shown, full page showings 
are provided for many of the good designs of the past and present, 
and showings of only a sample line or two are included for the 
many miscellaneous, freak or passé type families. Students and 
agency production chiefs will find it a good tool-book. Had the 
names of the families shown been identified with the names of the 
manufacturers or founders, the book would be more helpful. 


Tue Leersmity or Type. Brooklyn: Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. 1935. 68 pp. 


In the main, this booklet is made up of abstracts of articles 
which have appeared in issues of The Linotype News. While it 
emphasizes Linotype typographic resources, it also presents short 
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discussions on the factors of legibility and its entire content is 
within the confines of accepted principles. Like other Linotype pub- 
lications, copies may be obtained without charge from the head- 
quarters office or from agencies. 


ScIENCE AND THE Pusiic Mrinp. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, Inc. 1935. xi+ 196 pp. $2.00. 


The editors of every Sunday newspaper magazine section ought 
to be compelled to read this book, especially pages 92 to 101. The 
dangers and difficulties involved in the popularization of science 
would be brought home to them by a writer who sees the news- 
paper problem more sympathetically than any other person who 
had dealt with this subject, unless it be the late E. E. Slosson. 

. . . And every university and college science instructor ought to 
be required to read it, especially if he is the type proud of the chip 
he carries on his shoulder and making a fetish of hostility to the 
newspapers. 

Dr. Gruenberg makes a good case to show that reporting “facts” 
about science is not enough. The popularization of science calls 
for more than restatement in popular terminology of what “the 
scientist saw or heard or said.” The writer concludes that “if sci- 
ence, as a mode of dealing with problems, is to be effectively as- 
similated by the public,” it will be necessary “to supplement the 
journalistic function of the newspapers with forms of comment 
that will bring out the cultural and philosophical implications of 
the ‘news’ as distinguished from the economic or technical appli- 
cations.” 


Earzty Victorian ENGLAND — 1830-1865. Edited by G. M. Young. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1934. xxv + 414; viii + 558 
pp. 2 vols. $14.00. 


E. E. Kellett is the author in this work of an excellent ninety- 
four page study of newspapers and periodicals in Victorian Eng- 
land. Mr. Kellett’s discussion of the power of the press and the 
press and public life is of greatest interest. In a short compass he 
explains the educational metamorphosis which took place in Eng- 
land after the Reform Act of 1832 and the campaign of the re- 
formers for what was then called a Reading People. The manner 
in which publishers took up this cry and provided journals to meet 
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new needs is succinctly told. There are excellent short sections on 
the Times, the Daily News and other papers and periodicals. 


G. K.’S. A Miscettany or THE First 500 Issues or G. K.’S 
Weexty. New York: Coward McCann. 1935. 320 pp. $2.50. 


England’s own particular “Production-for-Use” program, backed 
by G. K. Chesterton and a group of brilliant British writers, is en- 
gagingly set forth in this volume of sketches, essays and verse. 
This theory of England for all Englishmen rather than for the 
privileged few is here presented by literary people rather than by 
social scientists. The writers upon whom Mr. Chesterton depended 
were therefore content to present basic ideas in literary form. There 
are no charts nor heavy articles. There may be a lesson in this for 
American New Dealers. 

As a sample of the British weekly of ideas, this volume is signi- 
ficant. Journalism teachers interested in the development of similar 
publications in the United States will find among its hundred-odd 
contributions a good deal over which to ponder. Among writers 
listed are Mr. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Maurice Baring, Des- 
mond McCarthy, Wilfred Gibson, Walter de la Mare, H. H. Hutch- 
inson and J. B. Morton. The collection contains much social and 
political satire, a good part of which is excellent. E. H. F. 


A History or NEeEwspAPER SYNDICATES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1865-1935. By Elmo Scott Watson. Supplement to the Nov. 
16 issue of The Publishers’ Auziliary. 1935. 16 pp. 


This is the record of newspaper syndicate activities from the 
“boiler plate” and “patent insides” era to the present period in 
which alert executives comb the world for feature pictures and text. 

Although Professor Watson’s study is mainly a factual account 
of the organization and development of the syndicate, including 
the comparatively recent period of consolidations and mergers, he 
has not neglected to emphasize the milestone events such as the 
founding of Science Service in 1921, the rise of picture services, 
and the syndication of worthwhile fiction. 

Syndicate “scoops” of recent years bring interest to the story. 
Among these are the following: “The Story of Our Lord” by Dick- 
ens, United Features; General Pershing’s narrative of the World 
War, North American Newspaper Alliance; and Lawrence Stal- 
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lings’ collection of World War photographs, Register and Tribune 
Syndicate. 


PracticaL Exercises In NEWSPAPER COPYREADING, PROOFREADING, 
AND Make-up. By Douglass Wood Miller. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1935. 234 pp. $1.00. 


Teachers of editing who are not equipped to use local copy and 
the service of a press association will find that these graded exer- 
cises were selected to save them work and worry. The book should 
be particularly useful for training staff members of college news- 
papers. Work-sheets represent local and telegraph copy, proof- 
reading problems and combination exercises in news evaluation, 
headline writing and page make-up. In contrast to an earlier set 
by Professor Miller, “Practical Exercises in News Writing and 
Editing,” this volume is devoted entirely to materials for editing 
classes. 


Be Consistent. By Herbert M. Hofford and Helen E. Peck. Provi- 
dence, R. 1.: The Oxford Press. 1935. 16 pp. 15 cents. 


This pamphlet is a stylebook for every-day, personal, non-jour- 
nalistic writing. To the individual who wishes his correspondence 
and his casual writings to be as carefully edited, as consistent in 
capitalization, punctuation and the other mechanics, as would be 
the quality magazines, it is a boon. The authors, professors of jour- 
nalism and English at Rhode Island State College, have put in 
newspaper or magazine stylebook form the standard rules for good 
writing, and have made them easier to understand and use than 
they would be in the ordinary grammar. There are sections devoted 
to capitalization, punctuation (commas, semicolons, quotation 
marks, periods, dashes and so on), abbreviation, figures, titles, dic- 
tion, “bromidioms” and spelling. 














News Notes 


Eprrep sy Douciass W. MILuer 
Syracuse University 


HE COUNCIL ON RESEARCH of the A.A. T.J. proposes to 

set up a Bureau of Inquiry for Grants-In-Aid, Professor Frank 
L. Mott, director of the Council, announces. Preliminary to start- 
ing a service of information for persons who are interested in grants- 
in-aid, it will be necessary to gather a complete fund of data on the 
foundations and other agencies which award the grants. The re- 
quest is made that all members who have any information concern- 
ing these agencies, or who can describe their experiences with them, 
contribute such material to the Bureau. Professor Mott requests 
that the information be sent to Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Minnesota. 


* * * 
OBERLAENDER Trust MAKEs GRANTS 


During the last four years a number of newspaper men and pro- 
fessors of journalism have received grants-in-aid for travel abroad 
from the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

Summer trips financed by the Oberlaender Trust have been 
made in recent years by Professor Vernon McKenzie, Washington; 
William L. Mapel, formerly of Washington and Lee; and by the 
late Dean Walter Williams, Missouri. Among newspaper men who 
went abroad this summer was James W. Wright of the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

Members of the A.A.T.J. who are interested in these grants 
should communicate with Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, secretary, 225 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. Each year Dr. Thomas inter- 
views personally men and women in the United States who are in- 
terested in projects approved by the board. All decisions by the 
board are made by unanimous vote. 

* * * 


Many New Anp Revisep Courses Listep 


Continuing experimentation with journalistic curricula is evi- 
denced by the number of new courses in schools and departments 
and by announced revision of courses previously offered. 
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Advanced comparative journalism, an honors course open only to 
seniors in the School of Journalism, University of Washington, has 
been instituted as a seminar-research extension of the junior course 
in comparative journalism. Byron H. Christian, assistant professor, 
and Robert S. Mansfield, instructor, supervise research on the news- 
paper’s place in the social, political and economic scheme. Changing 
trends in news and its manner of presentation are considered, along 
with criticisms of the press and an attempt to orient the journalist 
to new social conditions. 

Lectures and laboratory work in newspaper photography will be 
added to the unified junior curriculum in journalism at Washington 
in the spring quarter, 1936. The work will be made part of the spe- 
cialized reporting division of the curriculum, a course in which vari- 
ous specialties are developed in seminar groups of junior students. 

A new course in newspaper library methods will be offered by the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, the second 
semester to acquaint students with the history, development and 
method of operation of the modern newspaper reference library. 
Special emphasis will be laid upon needs of school and small town 
newspapers and methods of building reference libraries for them. 
“Appreciation,” a course offered by the Department of Contempo- 
rary Thought at Medill, is concerned with the part played in life by 
the arts, laughter, travel, love, the sports and recreation. A third 
new course, “The Specialized Press,” is designed to consider the 
editorial problems of class, technical and trade papers, writing and 
marketing commercial stories, preparation of house organ material, 
employees’ magazines and writing articles on business investigation. 

A laboratory course in daily newspaper advertising has been or- 
ganized by the Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The work is under direction of William K. Ulerich, managing 
editor of the Centre Daily Times. 

Practical training in head-setting, ad-setting and newspaper 
makeup has been added to the course in editing at the University of 
Idaho. The composing room foremen of the two Moscow daily 
newspapers have been engaged as instructors, and both newspapers 
have turned over their plants in the evenings to classes. The man- 
ual for this work was prepared by Professor Elmer F. Beth. The 
course in community newspaper, formerly elective, has been reor- 
ganized at Idaho as a required course in problems in newspaper 
publishing. 
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A course in critical writing and reviewing was added this Fall 
to the curriculum of the School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University. Special instruction in photography is offered this year 
by Professor C. R. F. Smith in connection with his course in the 
special feature article. 

A course in newspaper advertising was instituted at the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, this fall, replacing for journal- 
ism students a general course in advertising offered by the College 
of Business Administration, Frank B. Hutchinson is the instructor. 

“Communication Agencies and Government” is the title of a 
new course to be introduced at Valparaiso University by Russell 
J. Hammargren, who took charge of journalism at that school this 
fall. Students will make a study of the newspaper, radio and mo- 
tion picture in the formation of public opinion and in their rela- 
tionships with government. In addition to carrying credit as jour- 
nalism, the course will be accepted for advanced political science 
work. 

A new course, “Radio Writing,” will be introduced by the De- 
partment of Industrial Journalism, Kansas State College, next 
semester. The course will consider all forms of radio writing, includ- 
ing advertising, and will be offered in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking and the college broadcasting station. 


* * * 


JOURNALISM ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


Increased registration for 1935-36 is reported by many schools 
and departments of journalism. New records are announced at 
Ohio State University, Syracuse, the University of Idaho, and 
Kansas State College. Percentage of women students is reported 
decreasing. 

Ohio State reports 325 students. The previous high of 297 was 
some years ago. Syracuse has 222 students enrolled for courses in 
the School of Journalism as compared with 175 last year, and has 
132 majors and pre-majors registered as compared with seventy- 
two in 1934. 

A 25 per cent increase in advanced classes has sent the total of 
journalism students to eighty-five at the University of Idaho. En- 
rollment in journalism has increased steadily since 1931. 

Fall semester enrollment of 187 students in the Department of 
Industrial Journalism, Kansas State College, is greater than enroll- 
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ment for any past entire college year, including summer session. 
Fall semester enrollment last year was 134. 

Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, reports 
421 students registered for the first semester —119 in the Evan- 
ston division and 302 in the Chicago division. 

The University of Wisconsin journalism enrollment this fall is 
352 as compared with 329 at the same time last year, a 7 per cent 
increase. There are 127 freshmen, 96 sophomores, 71 juniors, 52 
seniors and 6 graduate students, The percentage of women students 
is decreasing. About 40 per cent are women this year. 

Men students now constitute more than two-thirds of the en- 
rollment of journalism majors in Louisiana State University, the 
three upper classes being composed of seventy-six men and thirty- 
five women. Of the seventy-eight freshmen in the pre-journalism 
course, fifty-two are men and twenty-six women. 

The University of Minnesota Department of Journalism enroll- 
ment is 206, an increase of thirty-one over the Fall quarter a year 
ago. Men enrolled total 133; women, 73. Seven students are en- 
rolled for graduate degrees. 

Forty-one students enrolled in the day courses in journalism at 
Tulane University this semester. This is the largest enrollment 
since organization of the Tulane department in 1926, when an en- 
dowment for ten years was received from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. In addition, twelve students are taking a night course 
offered by Tulane for teachers and the public. 

Enrollment of 428 has been reached in the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington. Since autumn quarter, 1932, freshman 
enrollment in pre-journalism has jumped from 101 to 219. 

A total of 473 students are enrolled in eleven courses in jour- 
nalism at the University of Kentucky. Major students enrolled 
by classes follow: seventy-one, freshman; thirty-five, sophomore; 
thirty-one, junior; twenty-two, senior. 

* * * 
JOURNALISM Facu.ties INcREASE PERSONNEL 


Frank Thayer, formerly of the staff of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, is lecturer in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin this year. He is pursuing graduate work 
for a doctorate in political science with journalism as a minor. Mr. 
Thayer holds the degree of J.D. from Loyola University, Chicago, 
and is a member of the Illinois bar. 
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Fred E. Merwin is in charge of the course in copy reading in the 
Wisconsin School of Journalism in the absence of Professor Ralph 
O. Nafziger, at the University of Minnesota on leave of absence. 
Mr. Merwin is studying for his doctorate in political science with 
a minor in journalism. 

Paul Hutchinson, editor of the Christian Century, has joined the 
faculty of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hutchinson is teaching the course in “Modern Opinion” 
offered in the Department of Contemporary Thought. 

William D. Taylor has joined the staff of the Medill School of 
Journalism as a teaching fellow. He holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the University of Southern California. 
He has been in charge of the Division of Journalism at Arizona 
State Teachers’ College, for which he was also director of publicity. 

Lawrence W. Rember, honor graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been added to the staff of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, as instructor in journalism. 
Since his graduation he has been doing editorial and publicity work 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Rember’s practical newspaper experience in- 
cluded more than five years in the mechanical department of the 
Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune. For two years he was associated 
with the Badger Legionnaire. 

J. Leonard Gorman, assistant to the city editor of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, is teaching copyreading in the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, this year. 

Charles W. Keller, executive secretary of the Missouri State 
Press Association, has been re-appointed to the faculty of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, on a part-time basis to teach 
principles of typography. He joined the faculty in 1930 and resigned 
in 1933 to take up his secretarial duties. 

Miss Katherine Goeppinger, who for the last eight years has 
been engaged in home economics journalism, joined the staff of the 
Technical Journalism Department, Iowa State College, this fall. 
Miss Goeppinger will have charge of the instruction for women 
who are working in journalism and home economics. She is a 1924 
Iowa State College graduate. 

Miss Mildred E. Hickman has been selected to direct the De- 
partment of Journalism at Sioux Falls College. She holds the M.A. 
degree from the School of Journalism, University of Iowa. Miss 
Hickman succeeds Karl Kreuger, now on the staff of the Rotarian. 
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Missourt NAMes Bur.Lpinc ror Dean WILLIAMS 


A new building to be constructed for the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, will bear the name of the late Dr. Walter 
Williams, former president of the University and for twenty-seven 
years dean of the school. The building project is supported in part 
by a PWA appropriation. Funds for the structure will be equal in 
amount to the expenditure for the construction of Jay H. Neff Hall. 
Contracts for the new building call for alteration of Neff Hall. 


* * * 


Water WILLIAMS MeMmorIAL 


Action on a Williams memorial project is expected soon. The 
memorial committee includes Guy B. Park, governor of Missouri; 
Frank L. Martin, dean of the School of Journalism; C. C. Clayton, 
assistant city editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; H. J. Blanton, 
chairman, executive board of the Board of Curators; W. L. Bouch- 
ard, president, Missouri Press Association; James Wright Brown, 
editor and publisher of Editor & Publisher, New York; Tom K. 
Smith, chairman, advisory council, University of Missouri; and 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president, University of Missouri. 

A bulletin containing selected newspaper accounts, editorials and 
other material written in connection with the death of Dr. Williams 
will be published by the University in the near future. 

* oa * 


Oxnto Apps To JouRNALISM HALL or FAME 


The names of Don R. Mellett, 1886-1926, and John McLean, 
1785-1861, were added to the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame at 
Ohio State University November 15 at the eighth annual dinner 
at the Faculty Club. 

Charles E. Morris, who succeeded Mellett as publisher of the 
Canton Daily News after Mellett’s assassination by gangsters in 
July, 1926, paid the tribute to Mellett and Clarence J. Brown, Ohio 
newspaper publisher and candidate for governor in 1934, discussed 
McLean’s career. McLean founded the Lebanon Western Star, now 
one of Mr. Brown’s papers. 

Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, discussed “The Newspaper 
in a New World.” Joseph S. Myers, professor emeritus at the 
School of Journalism of which he was for twenty years director, was 
toastmaster. Professor Emeritus Osman C. Hooper of the School 
of Journalism was program and elections chairman. 
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Syracuse Honors A. N. P. A. Presment 


The School of Journalism, Syracuse University, joined with the 
New York Press Association at its annual September meeting in a 
Free Press Dinner honoring Jerome D. Barnum of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, president of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Bainbridge Colby, secretary of state under Woodrow Wilson; 
Howard Davis, business manager of the New York Herald Tribune 
and former A. N. P. A. president; James G. Stahlman, publisher of 
the Nashville, Tennessee, Banner and past president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association; Clarence T. Leighton, editor of 
the Oswego Palladium-Times and president of the New York So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 
of Journalism, and Mr. Barnum were speakers. 

* ~ * 
WituiaM R. SLAuGHTER NAMED JOURNALISM ADVISER 

Professor William R. Slaughter has been appointed to serve tem- 
porarily as educational adviser in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, assuming duties formerly cared for by 
the late Director Harry F. Harrington. Dean Heilman of the School 
of Commerce has been acting as informal head of the School of 
Journalism, and will continue to work in conjunction with Professor 
Slaughter until a permanent director is appointed. 

7 * * 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM OPENING IN NANKING 

A new department of journalism will be established at the Cen- 
tral Political Institute in Nanking, China. C. M. Liu, T. C. Tang 
and Wei Ma, graduates of the Missouri school, have been invited 
to join the teaching staff. Arrangements are also under way for ex- 
change scholarships between the Missouri and Nanking schools. 


* * * 
BARNHART TO PuBLISH ON WEEKLY MANAGEMENT 


“Weekly Newspaper Management” by Thomas F. Barnhart of 
the Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota, has been 
announced for publication in January by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company. The volume will stress the business side of publishing, 
with the greater emphasis on advertising and circulation phases of 
management. Enough bookkeeping and cost accounting material 
will be included to give students a grounding in these fields. 
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O. W. Riecet Writes Brocrarny 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee School of Journalism, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, who spent the summer in Europe mak- 
ing a study of economic factors affecting newspapers and news 
agencies, is the author of a new biography, “Crown of Glory, A Life 
of James Jesse Strang, Moses of the Mormons.” The Yale Univer- 
sity Press is the publisher. 

An article by Professor Riegel entitled “Can We Stay Out of the 
Next War, The Propaganda Balance Sheet,” was published in the 
New Republic on August 14. His articles on European conditions 
were published in the Richmond, Virginia, Times-Dispatch during 
the summer. 


* * * 
Penn STATE Provipes JOURNALISM SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four or more competitive scholarship awards are being arranged 
by the Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania State College, to 
be presented to high school seniors who are best qualified to con- 
tinue the study of journalism in college. The awards committee 
consists of six Pennsylvania publishers. Judgment will be based 
upon exhibits of students’ contributions to high school publications 
and the local press. 


* * * 
Bruce Butven SpEAKs AT COLORADO 


Bruce Bliven, president and editor of the New Republic and 
New York correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, addressed 
a convocation of journalism majors at the University of Colorado 
November 6. He praised foreign correspondents of American news- 
papers, predicted that the radio printer soon to be marketed may 
have great influence on newspapers, and declared his opposition to 
signed editorials. 

* * * 


Lovurstana Moves Into New Home 


The School of Journalism, Louisiana State University, now occu- 
pies more commodious and better equipped quarters in Allen Hall, 
a newly completed building. The nine rooms assigned to journalism 


afford ample office, library, and laboratory space. New equipment 
has been added. 
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JOURNALISM STAFF CONTROLS WASHINGTON PUBLICATIONS 


Following action of the board of control of the Associated Stu- 
dents of the University of Washington, the School of Journalism 
has taken over advisory control of the University of Washington 
Daily and the Columns, campus humor magazine. Empowered by 
board action to select editors, make changes in staff and supervise 
publication generally, the faculty advisers act in a supervisory 
capacity and aid in the training of new staff members. The publica- 
tions remain the property of the Associated Students. 


* * * 


Srupents Write IpAHo NewspAaPErR HIstory 


Continuing a project begun four years ago, students in history 
of journalism at the University of Idaho are at work writing the 
third section of an original history of Idaho newspapers. Twenty 
papers will be included in this section. Students use library books 
and documents, anniversary editions, direct mail solicitations, inter- 
views and newspaper clippings, but most of the historical material 
comes from the files of the newspapers. Students are granted extra 
“leave” at Christmas to do intensive research in the files. 


* * * 


COGGESHALL Surveys PEACE CONFERENCE AND PuB.Lic OPINION 


Professor Reginald Coggeshall, a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism staff, has been engaged by the divi- 
sion of economics and history of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace to prepare a study to be published under the 
title, “The American Press at the Paris Peace Conference and Its 
Influence Upon American Public Opinion and Policy.” The work 
will be undertaken under the direction of Dr. James T. Shotwell. 


* * * 


Front Paces REeprRopucED FoR STUDENTS 


Seventy-two front pages from representative daily newspapers 
of the United States for July 25, 1935, have been assembled and 
published by the School of Journalism, University of Washington, 
for use in the unified junior curriculum. Cooperation of the papers 
in forwarding mats and of the Bellingham, Washington, Herald in 


handling stereotyping and printing on a cost basis have made pos- 
sible the publication. 
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ContTrIBUTORS TO Tuts IssUE 


Professor Reuel Barlow’s discussion of the emergence of a new 
system of education for journalism under Nazi government is the 
first detailed account to be published in this country. A note on 
Professor Barlow appears at the head of the article. . . . Raymond 
B. Nixon has made an intensive study of the career of Henry W. 
Grady. His Quarrterty article showing Grady’s importance as a 
reporter is based on material shortly to be published in a full- 
length biography. Professor Nixon is director of the Department 
of Journalism and assistant to the President of Emory University. 
... Malcolm M. Willey’s “Quantitative Methods and Research 
in Journalism” in the September QuarterRLy led Professor Chilton 
R. Bush of Stanford University and Miss Jane Cook to contribute 
their discussion of research methods to this issue. 


Notes 


Professor Thomas F. Barnhart of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has accepted an invitation from Dean 
Vernon McKenzie to prepare a two-day program for the Washing- 
ton Newspaper Institute, to be held on the University of Washing- 
ton campus late in January. Professor Barnhart will appear on the 
program and summarize discussions of each general topic. 

Dean Frank L. Martin of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, has just received official notification of his election as 
a fellow to the British Institute of Journalism. He has been an 
overseas member of that association. 

C. Harold Lauck, instructor in journalism and superintendent 
of the journalism laboratory, Washington and Lee University, was 
awarded first prize in the typography contest for printing teachers 
of the United States and Canada at the annual conference on print- 
ing education which met in Boston during the summer. 

The Kansas Magazine, annual literary review edited by staff 
members of the Department of Industrial Journalism, Kansas State 
College, will appear on the news stands for Christmas sale this year. 
First published in 1874 and revived in 1933, the magazine is printed 
in the department’s shop. Professor C. E. Rogers is editor and 
Professor Helen P. Hostetter assistant editor. 

Thirty-three of the undergraduates enrolled in the Department 
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of Journalism, University of Minnesota, are sons, daughters or rela- 
tives of newspaper workers or journalists in allied fields. 

Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson, professor of journalism, Louisiana 
State University, has been named acting director of the University 
Press. 

Articles on Scribner’s Magazine and Vanity Fair by John E. 
Drewry, director of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, appear in the current issues of the Writer 
and the Quill. Professor Drewry has another article, “Expanding 


Journalistic Education,” in the current issue of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Journal. 


Every male graduate of the 1935 class, Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Kentucky, has been placed in a journalistic posi- 
tion, either in newspaper work or allied fields. 

An early issue of Philobiblon, the international book collectors’ 
magazine published in Vienna, Austria, by Herbert Reichner, will 
contain an insert on “Early Printing in Virginia,’ by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. The insert of about sixteen pages will be printed by 
C. Harold Lauck in the journalism laboratory of Washington and 
Lee University. 


























WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 


By THOMAS F. BARNHART 
Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Minnesota 


























date discussion of the everyday prob 
met in publishing a weekly newspaper. It is 
written from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher, or publisher-manager, and deals with 
advertising, circulation, and office adminis- 
tration. Much space is devoted to the discus- 
sion of principles and to the illustrations of 
plans used by publishers. The illustrative 
material is an especially important feature 


of this book. 
(To be published in January) 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Program of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism 


(All sessions to be held in the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C.) 





Fripay, DeceMBER 27 


9:00 a.m. Convention called to order by President Frank L. 
Martin, University of Missouri. 
Addresses of welcome: 
oe W. Stimpson, vice-president, National Press 
lub. 
Eugene Meyer, publisher, Washington Post, repre- 
senting Washington newspaper publishers. 
John Saul, president, Washington Board of Trade. 
10:00 a.m. Closed session of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 
Report of secretary-treasurer. 
Report of National Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. 
Report of National Council on Research in Journalism. 
Report of editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 
Report of special committees. 
Appointment of committees: Audit, nominations, reso- 
lutions, time and place of next annual meeting. 
11:00 a.m. Conference with President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
White House. 
1:30 p.m. “News of Europe as Seen in American Newspapers” 
(a symposium). 
Sir Willmott H. Lewis, London Times. 
Camille Lemercier, Havas Agency. 
H. W. von Doemming, German News Bureau. 
Kenneth Durant, Tass Agency. 
Discussion led by Professor O. W. Riegel, Washington 
and Lee University. 
5:00 p.m. Adjournment. 
6:30 p.m. Roundtable: “Research in Journalism.” 
Frank L. Mott, University of Iowa, chairman. 
“Pareto and the Newspapers,” Dr. Alfred M. Lee, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
“Topics for Study of the Press as a Factor in Interna- 
tional Relations,” Reginald Coggeshall, Columbia 
University. 
“Journalism Research in Relation to Regional His- 
tory,” Dr. R. L. Housman, University of Montana. 
9:00 p.m. Executive session of A.A.S.D.J. to conclude unfin- 
ished business. 
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Program of the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism 


(All sessions to be held in the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C.) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. Convention called to order by President Kenneth E. 
Olson, Rutgers University. 
Report of secretary-treasurer. 
Report of Constitution and By-Laws Committee. 
Report of Committee on Non-Professional and Secon- 
dary School Curricula. 
Appointment of Committees: Audit, nominations, 
resolutions, time and place of meeting. 
10:00 a.m. “Interpreting National Affairs to American Newspa- 
per Readers” (a symposium). 
Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
W. M. Kiplinger, Publisher, Kiplinger Washington 
Letters. 
Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une. 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Discussion. 
1:30 p.m. General Assembly session. 
“The Development of the Behind-the-News Columns,” 
Paul Mallon. 
“How Accurately Are Newspapers Reflecting Public 
Opinion?” Raymond Clapper, Washington Post. 
3:30 p.m. Special Interest Roundtables. 
A—‘“The Press and Public Opinion,’ Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey University of Minnesota. 
(Speakers to be announced) 
B—“The Relations of College Journalism Departments 
to High School Journalism,” Professor Grant M. 
Hyde, University of Wisconsin. 
(Topics to be announced). 
5:30 p.m. Adjournment. 


7:00 p.m. Washington Newspaper Publishers banquet for Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Department of Jour- 
nalism and American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 

Eugene Meyer, publisher, Washington Post, toast- 
master. 
Speakers to be announced. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


SunpbAY, DeceEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Breakfast meetings of regional teachers association 
groups. 

Sightseeing. Several tours are available to delegates. 

The following are suggested: 

10:30 a.m. Tour of Franciscan Monastery, Shrine of 
Immaculate Conception, National Episco- 
pal Cathedral. $1.15 a person, including 
guides. 

1:30 p.m. Tour of Washington, Georgetown, Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon. $1.75 a person. 


Monpay, DrecemMBeErR 30 


“The Press and International Friction” (a symposium). 

J. H. Furay, director, Foreign Department, United 
Press. 

Seymour Berkson, managing editor, Universal Serv- 
ice. 

Lee Stowe, former Paris correspondent, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

(Representative of Associated Press Foreign Service 
still to be announced.). 

Discussion led by Professor Vernon McKenzie, Uni- 

versity of Washington. 
1:00 p.m. Special Interest Roundtables. 

A—Teachers of Advertising, Radio and Business 
Courses, J. Edward Gerald, University of Mis- 
souri. 

(Topics to be announced) 

B—Teachers of News Photography Courses, Roscoe B 

Ellard, University of Missouri. 
(Speakers to be announced) 
4:00 p.m. Final executive session of American Association of 

Teachers of Journalism. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Vote on Place of meeting for next convention. 
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